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A secondary school textbook 
catalog is available from 
School Department offices in: 
NEW YORK 

CHICAGO 

ATLANTA 

DALLAS 

BURLINGAME 





We are. We'll be exhibiting our textbooks at the 41st Annual 
Meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
We think this year you'll find the trip to our booth espe- 
cially worthwhile. 


We will have on display advance copies of a totally fresh 
revision of the famous Casner-Gabriel 7th- or 8th-grade 
American history textbook, now titled Story of the American 
Nation. Also, we will have our outstanding high school 
American history book, Rise of the American Nation, by 
Lewis Paul Todd and Merle Curti. Published just a year ago, 
the book has gained great respect among the many teachers 
now using it and it is well on its way toward being the lead- 
ing book in a field of many fine books. While you're at our 
booth, examine the 234-page Todd-Curti teacher’s manual 
which has been recently published and the supplementary 
sourcebook, Living American Documents. And we will have 
with us, among our other books, our handsome world history 
text, Men and Nations,'‘by Mazour and Peoples, and the 
Lindholm-Driscoll Our American Economy, the high school 
economics text which probably comes closer than any other 
book to meeting current recommendations for a textbook on 
this most important subject. 

We hope to see you in Chicago. If you don't plan to go to the 


convention but would like information about our texts, 
please contact our representative in your area or write to 


one of our offices. 


RT, BRACE & WORLD, Inc. 
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titles of social sign ificance 
MADE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Written and Illustrated by Christine Price. “A fascinating and 
beautiful book. . . . Miss Price has described briefly the various kinds 
of objects made by medieval artists and craftsmen for use and adorn- 
ment in churches and castles for sports and warfare. . . . Thoughtful 
children, interested in history and/or crafts, will enjoy it thoroughly.” — 
Publishers’ Weekly Grades 7-9. Trade edition, $3.75. Dutton Lifetime 
Binding, $3.64 net 


DARK EMINENCE: Catherine de Medici and Her Children 


By Marguerite Vance. An engrossing and informative story that faithfully captures the personality of 
an astounding woman and the glamor and intrigue of her remarkable era. Illustrated. Grades 7-10. $3.25 


WITH STANLEY IN AFRICA 


By Olga Hall—Quest. An exceptional introduction to Henry Morton Stanley, one of the most colorful 
and adventurous men of the Victorian era of rugged individualists. Illustrated. Grades 5-8. $3.00 


ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY 


By Martin S. Briggs. The author of the Concise Encyclopaedia of Architecture has written a short, com- 
pact guide to the monumental architecture of Italy. Illustrated with plans and photographs. $3.75 


RUSSIANS AS PEOPLE 


By Wright Miller. This timely and important volume is designed to deepen our understanding of the 
average Russian. “Mr. Miller has produced one of the most impressive of all contemporary reports on 
Russia."—The New York Times Illustrated. $3.95. Dutton Paperback, $1.35 


CONCISE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RUSSIA 
Edited by S. V. Utechin. Part of the Everyman's Reference Library, this is an up-to-date, extensive en- 
cyclopaedia of Russia and the only one available for the general reader. Illustrated. $7.95 


THE BOLD BRAHMINS: New England's War Against Slavery 


By Lawrence Lader. A book that blends history with absorbing biography and presents a dramatic ac- 
count of the New England abolitionists from William Lloyd Garrison through John Brown. $5.00 


KING OF THE MOUNTAIN MEN: The Life of Jim Bridger 


By Gene Caesar. A vividly written, thoroughly researched biography of the most famous of the Mountain 
Men who, as an explorer and Indian scout, prepared the way for the settlement of the West. $4.95 


FOR FEAR WE SHALL PERISH 
By Joseph Pigney. A masterful recreation of possibly the grimmest episode in American history—that 
of the ill-fated Donner Party which perished in the snows of Squaw Valley in 1864. Illustrated. $5.00 


RELUCTANT GENERAL: The Life and Times of Albert Pike 
By Robert Lipscomb Duncan. A diverting biography of Albert Z. Pike: school teacher, travel writer, 


poet, lawyer, politician, gourmandiser, 32nd degree Mason, and General in the Confederate Army. $5.00 


BRAZIL: The Infinite Country 


By William Lytle Schurz. This is the first definitive and up-to-date book on our most important Latin 
American neighbor. By the author of Latin America and The New World. Illustrated. $6.00 


E. P. Dutton € Company - 300 Park Ave. So., New York 10 





GOVERNMENT AS ALIVING FORCE 


Rather than focusing on the structure of American government, this unusual 
textbook for seniors shows how our government actually functions by de- 
scribing various processes in operation. Emerging trends and problems are 
made the focal point in order to dramatize government as a living force, 
able to respond to new problems and pressures. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK 
by 
ROBERT WHITE, with the assistance of H. L. Imel 


* ¢ Introduces the students to fundamental concepts of government in the 
very first chapters 
¢ © Prefaces each chapter with real-life case studies so that students are 


confronted with the actual functioning of our democratic system 


¢ * Devotes an entire chapter to agriculture and conservation—a vital 
area which needs to be brought to the attention of young people 

¢ * Offers a thorough examination of the court system—which is basic to 
democracy, yet rarely discussed in high school textbooks 

¢ © Discusses the areas of conflict between state and federal government 

¢ © Emphasizes the part each citizen plays in shaping his government and 
suggests what the high school student can do 

* * Contains 126 colorful charts, drawings, cartoons and graphs, a glos- 
sary explaining useful terms, questions for discussion and review, as 


well as suggested projects. 





NEW ANVIL BOOKS—Louis L. Snyder, General Editor—only $1.25 each 
COLD WAR DIPLOMACY 1945-1960, by Norman A. Graebner, Professor of 
History, University of Illinois. 

BASIC HISTORY OF THE CONFEDERACY, by Frank E. Vandiver, Professor of 
History, Rice University. 

A HISTORY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, by Franklin L. Burdette, Professor 
of Government and Politics, University of Maryland. 











D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, New Jersey 





FRESH 


as-today's-headlines” describes Scholas- 
tic’s new world history program for 9th 
and 10th grades. A regional series of dur- 
able paperbacks, SCHOLASTIC WORLD 
AFFAIRS MULTI-TEXTS meet modern 
teaching demands for fresh, selective 
social studies materials focused on the 
problem areas of today’s world. 


Flexible in function and _ format, 
SCHOLASTIC MULTI-TEXTS will consist 
of 12 units—10 regional and 2 general 
units—providing a complete, up-to-date 
survey of world civilization and inter- 
national affairs. Included is a concen- 
trated program on the Communist world, 
the nations of Asia and Africa, and other 
tension areas frequently neglected in tra- 
ditional, single-volume texts. 


SCHOLASTIC MULTI-TEXTS combine 
the work of expert writers and distin- 
guished authorities. Each book correlates 
essential social studies materials from 
geography and history to economy and 
current affairs for each region. 

Quickly revisable and highly econom- 
ical, these handsome, illustrated texts 
offer educational advantages to teacher 
and student alike. 





For further information, visit us at 
the NCSS Canvention or write SCHOLASTIC 
BOOK SERVICES, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC WORLD AFFAIRS 
M U LTl -TEXTS for Sth and 10th grades 


The complete list of Multi-Texts follows. soul WORLD 4 
Titles in boldface will be ready during the Y Bi 


1961-62 school year: 


The World Today Ss 
The Soviet Union 

Soviet Satellites of Eastern Europe 
The Two Chinas 

Japan and Southeast Asia 

The Subcontinent of India 

The Middle East 

Emerging Africa 

Latin America 

The Commonwealth of Nations 
Western Europe 


Man's Quest for Peace My TI TERK 
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THE HOLY LOCH 
AST winter the U.S.S. Patrick Henry, nu- 
clear-powered and equipped with a full 
complement of 16 Polaris missiles, left 
Charleston, South Carolina, on her first opera- 
tional cruise. Sixty-six days and 22 hours later, 
after cruising submerged for a distance of 11,000 
miles, she rose from the depths, surfaced in the icy 
waters somewhere off the west coast of Scotland, 
and slipped like a huge gray shadow up the Firth 
of Clyde. 

“Yesterday morning,” the Weekly Scotsman 
reported in a front-page story dated March 9g, 
“the first Polaris-carrying submarine to come to 
Britain arrived in the Holy Loch and moored 
alongside her depot-ship, the Proteus. . . . Apart 
from the scores of newsreel and press cameramen, 
the Patrick Henry received a quiet welcome. Al- 
though nuclear disarmament banners were seen 
there was nothing spectacular in protests. Not 
so surprising,” the reporter added, “for most of 
the protestors were Englishmen, who travelled 
North to register their opposition.” There was 
more to the story, but it all added up to the con- 
clusion that the Scots in general were resigned to 
the fact that the Proteus and her deadly brood 
were going to make the Holy Loch their home 
for a long time to come. 

Friends who subscribe to the Weekly Scots- 
man showed us the March g issue shortly after it 
reached our little village out on Cape Cod, and 
we shared their puzzlement, for the American 
newspapers and periodicals we had been reading 
had left us with the impression that rather formid- 
able numbers of Scots as well as Englishmen were 
bitter about the decision to establish a Polaris 
base in Britain and determined to get the de- 
cision reversed as soon as possible. Indeed, when- 
ever we thought of the Holy Loch we pictured 
the shores crowded with demonstrators carrying 
“Better Red than Dead” banners and shouting 
their protests across the still waters. Partly be- 


cause of the seeming discrepancy in the reports, 
partly because we were impressed with the irony 
of basing the most terrible weapons the world 
has ever known in a place men called holy, we 
decided to take a few days of a projected trip 
to Europe to visit the loch and see for ourselves 
what it was all about. 


On a Saturday morning some six weeks after 
the Patrick Henry arrived in the Holy Loch we, 
too, reached Scotland, although by more conven- 
tional means, traveling tourist class in a BOAC 
jet from Idlewild to Prestwick and by bus from 
the airport to the Central Hotel in Glasgow. 
Early the next morning, fortified by a typical 
Scottish breakfast of melon, porridge, bloater, 
scrambled eggs and bacon, marmalade, rolls, and 
coffee, we walked through the almost deserted 
lobby and into the Sunday-morning emptiness 
of the station which adjoins the hotel. There we 
boarded the train that would carry us to Gou- 
rock, on the south bank of the Firth of Clyde, from 
where we were to take a ferry to the town of 
Dunoon two or three miles from the Holy Loch. 

(Continued on page 383) 
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The Histronaut 


Paul Seabury 








I 

HEN Ruggiero and Parkinson, in 
the course of their research at the 
Center of Astronautical Projects in 
late 1965, discovered the principle of infra- 
temporal mobility, they experienced the simul- 
taneous delight and horror which is so common 
today among sensitive scientists. That it was 
theoretically possible for man to move backward 
in time had long been the routine inspiration of 
countless science fiction stories. The idea of the 
time-machine had been a traditional absurdity. 
Now it was realized—and would be let loose 
upon the real world of men for them to make of 
what they would. That it was a very dangerous 
discovery to have made, neither man would deny; 
but also, as Ruggiero reminded Parkinson during 
their brief moment of euphoria, the thing did 
have its peaceful uses, not the least of which was 
this: it could free man from the chafing restraints 
of temporal existence—what an achievement. 
Space and time had both been conquered. On 
this note of triumph and self-exculpation, they 
adjourned from the Center of Astronautical Proj- 
ects to spend several days in the nearby pleasure- 
palaces of Santa Fe, fully to enjoy the present 

before announcing man’s liberation from it. 
General Thayer, the Director of the C.A.P., 
was quick to perceive the implications of the 
Ruggiero-Parkinson principle and acted swiftly 
according to instinct and training; Ruggiero and 
Parkinson soon found themselves captives of 
their own liberative principle, surrounded by 
staff and research committees intent on explor- 
ing the full military implications of this appall- 
ing discovery. The General, thanks to his intui- 
tive awareness of the extraordinary importance 








This article, copyright by Columbia University, 
originally appeared in the Summer 1961 issue of the 
Columbia University Forum. We are indebted to the 
editors of the Forum for permission to reprint the 
article in Social Education. 

Dr. Seabury is an associate professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of California in Berkeley. The 
author of The Wilhelmstrasse, he is currently working 
on a book about American social attitudes and foreign 


policy. 








of their brains to national defense, surrounded 
the two, as well, by a most complex security sys- 
tem. Quite probably, of course, it was already too 
late—for as early as the spring of 1962, Ruggiero 
had imprudently published, in the Journal of 
Space Science, his first paper (the essential one 
in fact), in which was described his hypothesis: 
that space and time could be selectively reversed, 
and time transformed into a traversable geo- 
graphic panorama. Somewhere in the Soviet 
Union this much was known already, then. At 
all events, official pessimism was in order. 

And so Ruggiero and Parkinson vanished into 
the inaccessible federal lands of the New Mexico 
desert. The initiative having now passed wholly 
from their hands, Parkinson turned his attention 
to other playful theoretical matters, and Rug- 
giero, less resourceful, became a furtive and 
querulous bystander in the vast enterprise which 
his imagination had unleashed. Indeed, as his 
own consternation increased, his attention 
went by turns and spasms to problems of world 
government, socialism, and psychology. But these, 
alas, had little relevance to the work of the Cen- 
ter of Astronautical Projects. (Occasionally he 
approached General Thayer himself, with the 
request that his political findings be released; but 
the prudent General refused, sensing the com- 
fort that would be afforded to enemies of the 
nation to observe this once-unpolitical theore- 
tician struggling with such bizarre notions. Thus, 
nothing came of the further speculations of Pro- 
fessor Ruggiero.) 


Very likely the General was in the right; little 
time remained. If man could move backward in 
time, the secret would not remain with the Amer- 
icans for long. If they were the first to effect it, 
so much the better; the mere capacity to do so 
was sufficient to deter the Russians from attempt- 
ing to follow suit. Speed and secrecy were all. 
The implications of the principle of infra- 
temporal mobility were—to put it mildly—light- 
years more far-reaching than those that had un- 
locked the secret of the atom. Obviously, if 
Americans could move backward in time, then 
history could be selectively altered in the national 
interest. If the Russians moved backward first, 
there was no telling what they might do. The ir- 
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responsibility of the Communist regime and 
Marxist ideology was already well enough 
known; why should men who had thus far shown 
no respect for history restrain themselves from 
altering it? Having rewritten history, what was 
now to prevent them from remaking it? It was 
this stunning speculation that sent General 
Thayer to the White House even while Ruggiero 
and Parkinson were recovering from the taxing 
diversions of Santa Fe. 

The time-machine was by this time a technical 
matter; the consequences of its use a far more 
serious one. In the early spring of 1967, following 
the development of the first primitive experi- 
mental model, there were warnings enough of 
the possible consequcnces of use. At the Desert 
Springs Conference of Historiographical Manipu- 
lation, attended by a carefully selected group of 
Harvard and Berkeley historians, the matter was 
broached as calmly and fully as men can broach 
the fantastic. The selective manipulation of his- 
tory dwarfed even the decision to use nuclear 
weapons in the Second World War: tampering 
with history was dangerous precisely because of 
the inability of the agents themselves to judge 
the infinite ramifications of even the slightest 
change. Human society, at the present moment, 
lived in the present; to tamper with its past 
would risk its alteration in ways which no one 
could, with any certitude, predict. To spare a 
flea on a Pharaoh’s nose from his historical fate, 
as Professor Woodbridge pointed out, might have 
shattering contemporary consequences—not to 
mention the difficulties involved in carrying out 
the assignment. And if this were so, what of the 
risks in more ambitious undertakings—such as 
the proposal to retroactively assassinate Pry- 
vushkin, the gifted Soviet nuclear physicist 
(playfully suggested by the representative of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, which long ago had 
overlooked the utility of such a move, to its great 
regret). 

By the end of the conference the matter had, 
of course, gone beyond the purview of the 
Berkeley-Harvard pilot group. Disturbed by the 
very purpose for which they had been sum- 
moned, a few of the redoubtables joined together 
in the Desert Springs Manifesto, calling upon 
their colleagues to dissociate themselves from 
this ghastly enterprise. But more thoughtful 
scholars reflected that it was not so simple: no 
one could seriously believe that the American 
government, once possessed of such a horrendous 
weapon, would use it, pondering as it would the 
grave and unpredictable consequences. The very 
fact that it would soon become known to the 
enemy was enough to sober the most obtuse his- 


torian. As Professor Czernovich put it, did one 
really want to live in a world refashioned by 
Marxist historiography? What an opportunity 
for them to reconstellate the history of the mod- 
ern world, accommodating it to Marx’s predic- 
tions; what irony that the work of the two Free- 
World scientists might, by default, provide doc- 
trinaire Soviet historiographical slaves with the 
opportunity to force a plastic history into the 
mould which Marx had so crudely and ama- 
teurishly fashioned. To be sure, some of the pres- 
ent historiographers argued that even Soviet 
historians dared not be quite so doctrinaire. 
Would they risk the same possibility—upheaval 
of their own present way of life—so that Marx’s 
prophesy could be properly fulfilled? No one 
could be perfectly sure. As Professor Schlesinger 
pointed out, some Soviet historians doubtless 
were already preparing the assassination of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in Florida in early 
1933—so that the “historically necessary” contra- 
dictions of capitalism would emerge in the ad- 
ministration of President John Nance Garner. 
What a tragic and wanton act, to make Garner an 
American Kerensky by the redirected bullet of 
an anarchist assassin! (Not to mention the loss 
to subsequent historians should the New Deal 
never have occurred.) What would dissuade the 
Russians from such reckless deeds? Only prior 
possession of the weapon by the Americans them. 
selves. 

The latter viewpoint understandably pre- 
vailed; within a matter of months, the American 
historical profession—long in a slough of disre- 
pute among the social sciences—had quite obvi- 
ously recovered the majesty and prestige it 
had once possessed, before the more exact be- 
havioral sciences had captured a certain remark- 
able stature with the crises of their times. At the 
University of California in Berkeley, for instance, 
the demand for the services of historians in Proj- 
ect Selective Redirection (“Operation Herodo- 
tus’’) was so great that the atomic radiation labo- 
ratory buildings were quietly emptied of natural 
scientists to make room for the new scholar- 
warriors in the secrecy which their work so im- 
pressively required. — 

So from these beginnings emerged the theory 
of preémptive historical revisionism. At first, 
there were grumblings and protests within the 
President’s secret Historical Advisory Commis- 
sion, not to mention sharp and furious outbursts 
between the two inevitably rival groups of his- 
torians forming out of this turn of events, each 
group seeking the ear of the President and his 
National Security Council. “Operation Herodo- 
tus” was a far more problematical crash pro- 
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gram of national defense than any previously un- 
dertaken; and the dizzy speed with which it com- 
menced gave the debates of historians a certain 
liveliness unknown to meetings of the American 
Historical Association. On the one hand, a fac- 
tion led by Professor Robinson advanced the 
not-implausible proposition that tampering with 
history was even more dangerous than tampering 
with matter; it was a fission process which could 
not even be tested without the gravest risk to all 
concerned. The more effective the weapon to be 
used against the enemy, the more extensive could 
be its damage to the nation. The most exquisitely 
controlled test could not fail to be perceived by 
the enemy himself, who would draw from it the 
most sinister conclusions, and possibly embark 
upon even more imprudent experimentation 
himself. The time had come, Robinson declared, 
to simply give up such senseless enterprises. He 
proposed extensive historical controls to har- 
ness this terrible power for peaceful uses and to 
enable all men to share in the secrets disclosed 
by Ruggiero and Parkinson. To the Four Free- 
doms, Robinson continued, should be added a 
fifth: Freedom of Time. If the President of the 
United States should offer the nations of the 
world the right to share this truly marvelous di- 
mension of experience, think what such an un- 
precedented act of generosity would mean for 
American prestige. But history-meddling should 
be prohibited by international convention as a 
wanton infringement of the rights of men and 
nations. 

Robinson’s view might have carried greater 
weight if less had been known of the frantic en- 
terprise already under way in the enemy camp. 
Not least alarming was the intelligence provided 
by the C.LA., that both major universities in the 
Soviet Union—Moscow and Leningrad—had sud- 
denly been stripped of their historical faculties 
not a month before. As Professor Taylor pointed 
out, what made this particularly upsetting was 
that for years the Soviet historian had chafed un- 
der an ignominy even less tolerable than that of 
his American counterpart. Among reputable 
Soviet scholars and scientists, history had long 
been discredited (by a sort of academics’ agree- 
ment) as a pseudoscience. The predictive pre- 
sumptions and crude expedience of Marxist his- 
torical theory was a matter for heartless mockery 
among the Soviet scholars—a quackery which had 
survived only because of its servile utility to the 
Soviet state. What a humiliating reputation for a 
distinguished profession. And now, what a temp- 
tation to hybris; what an opportunity, at last, to 
do business! Soviet historiography would leap at 
the opportunity to simultaneously recover its re- 


spectability and elevate itself to a genuine power! 
Indeed, if there were among Soviet historians 
any who raised moral or prudential objections 
similar to those raised by Professor Robinson, 
the result was scarcely a matter for conjecture. 
Recall the fate of countless Russian scholars, 
simply erased from the academic world for lesser 
deviations. The American position should be 
clear: develop this terrible instrument at all 
costs—so that it would not have to be used! This 
course proved beyond criticism. It was good to 
have an historical scholar-statesman in the White 
House. 
II 


For histronaut T. H. O’Brien (B.A., Stan- 
ford, M.A., Oxon.) the mission to assassinate 
V. I. Lenin (if desperate circumstances required 
this preémptive act) began as a great adventure. 
It quickly became tedium, unrelieved boredom. 
An extraordinary opportunity to be one of the 
first observer-participants in history quickly de- 
generated into the duties of a night-watchman 
in an interminable night. Suspended as he was 
in an infinitesimal slice of time, outside the exit 
of a tunnel near the Swiss-German frontier 
(through which, when he was ordered to click 
the switches on his instrument panel, would in- 
exorably emerge the sealed train bearing Lenin 
through wartime Germany to his otherwise in- 
evitable destination—St. Petersburg and revolu- 
tion), O’Brien had ample time to contemplate 
his wretched situation. Outside his comfortably 
furnished time-machine (designed by Henry 
Dreyfus), lay the motionless landscape of a Ba- 
varian forest, dimly lit by a late-winter moon. 
Shortly after his arrival, O’Brien had perceived, 
with some annoyance, the most curious feature 
of this panorama: a night-owl frozen in flight 
like an unresolved seventh chord, its talons reach- 
ing stiffly for the branch of a nearby pine tree: 
living taxidermy, which a mere (if not yet bid- 
den) gesture of O'Brien's fingers on a switch 
could liberate into motion. He was reminded of 
the words of Goethe (for O’Brien was, or had 
been, something of a Germanist): 

Uber allen Gipfeln 

Ist Ruh, 

In allen Wipfeln 

Spiirest du 

Kaum einen Hauch; 

Die Végelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 

Ruhest du auch. 


What irony. Sleep, the balm of boredom and of 
care, sleep was a pleasure forbidden him for— 


how long? 
O’Brien’s mission had seemed to the young 
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scholar at first a heaven-sent opportunity to visit 
the Germany of World War I—to touch the dead 
past and to make it live. But this particular part 
of the past in which, by command, he was re- 
quired to stand sentinel was as confined and dull 
as had been the winter woods outside his boy- 
hood home in Wisconsin. Scattered through 
other parts of history were other sentinels, agents 
of the deterrent power of the West; perhaps 
they, too, had discovered how dull it all was. 
Perhaps, he reflected ruefully, observing the win- 
tery desolation in that dark blue night, all of his- 
tory was really as mundane as this: waiting for 
the Event to happen. But this, surely, was worse; 
this particular event, into which he was in- 
structed to intrude as a deus ex America, might 
never happen at all—or so he had been told. He 
had been carefully trained, of course, to make it 
happen; but like that of the now obsolete Po- 
laris commanders, his own readiness to act, to 
pose a credible threat to the enemy, was part of 
the price he must pay so that the event would be 
less likely to occur. No sleep, continuous vigi- 
lance, the long wait for the distant signal from 
the “future’”—a signal which he could not dis- 
obey—all these were part of that price. Inside 
the railway tunnel, aboard the motionless train, 
slept V. I. Lenin, the revolutionary pamphleteer, 
whose career was to be brutally interrupted if 
that signal came. (“The removal of Lenin from 
history,” so read the N.S.C. action paper, “would 
be a massive preémptive act, not without calcu- 
lated risks, inviting possible retaliation from So- 
viet military authorities and risking, as well, 
certain unpredictable socio-economic derange- 
ments of the American economy and military 
system. Nevertheless, his removal from history— 
if rendered necessary by hostile Soviet acts—would 
most likely conduce to the triumph of the liberal 
representative governmental institutions of the 
Kerensky Provisional Government, and to the 
spread of liberal democracy to other parts of 
Eastern Europe. To be sure, massive conse- 
quences and repercussions, requiring equally 
massive readjustments, are to be expected in 
American society as a result—but surely these 
would be less destructive than the risks of a hy- 
drogen attack. Probably, they would be enor- 
mously favorable. In any event, peaceful revision- 
ary retaliation is preferable to nuclear holocaust 
or to destruction, and is thus in the national in- 
terest of the United States. Should this act be 
required and prove successful, others could 
doubtless be undertaken later.’’) 


Time was quite difficult to measure under 
such curious circumstances. During a very con- 


siderable stretch of it, Histronaut O’Brien nour- 
ished his flagging spirits with tape-recorded 
contemporary music, lectures, and comforting 
noises from home. Snow heaped his view-window. 
Then, with brutal suddenness, the grave signals 
began. There could be no mistaking them—weeks 
of training in fail-safe devices had taught him in- 
stantaneous obedience in unflinching sequence: 
the familiar flashing green light, then the pro- 
found electric shock, then the recorded com- 
mand. One rapidly followed another. O’Brien 
was thrust, in extraordinary surprise, from his 
comfortable seat. Without delay or reflection, he 
seized the time-resumption switch and pulled 
is. (Somewhere, hidden before or behind him in 
history, his enemy counterpart might be doing 
likewise.) 

Outside, the owl’s talons finally grasped the 
branch, and, in doing so, let loose a spray of fine 
winter snow; a slight motion of branches re- 
sponded to a sudden, gentle wind. Everything 
else was still. O’Brien lowered the time-machine 
to the ground, and unleased its hermetic door 
lock. Clad in his German officer’s uniform—a nec- 
essary deception—he sprang out onto the cold 
forest snow, pistol and detonating equipment in 
hand, and crunched his way toward the tunnel 
exit. Hastily laying the explosive carbon on the 
track, he ran clumsily back to his machine, elec- 
tric gear in hand, unrolling the wires as he went. 
Scarcely a minute had passed; quickly, he locked 
the door tight, grasped the detonating switch, 
and returned to his seat. Then, from within the 
tunnel, came the expected muffled whistle, the 
widening light, and the mounting roar of the 
train... 


In the winter twilight of a December day in 
1968, Histronaut T. H. O’Brien approached 
Washington, D.C., in his machine, his first mission 
an arduous but successful one. Below him stretched 
a vast dull panorama: the lights of homes, office 
buildings, streets. Crossing the main part of 
town, he passed the Washington Monument and 
hovered briefly over the Potomac in search of the 
Pentagon landing field. The visibility was poor 
in the dim light of a snowy evening, and some- 
how he failed to see the field-lights and signals. 
Familiar landmarks were obscured on the far 
side of the river. He had never been very adept 
at aerial navigation, even under the best of cir- 
cumstances, and these were assuredly the worst. 
The storm had evidently! been in progress for 
some time, or so he thought, for even the Penta- 
gon itself was obscured. There came over him 
the sense of annoyance which comes to men who 


(Concluded on page 343) 
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HE Advanced Placement Program,” says 

the College Board's Guide, “begins with 

courses on the college level given in sec- 
ondary schools to able and ambitious students.” 
Perhaps the Guide exercises tactful restraint 
when it does not add “by able and ambitious 
teachers.” After seven years, at any rate, it is clear 
that there are many students and teachers who 
fit the Advanced Placement prescription admira- 
bly. Each year increasing numbers of candidates 
have taken one or more of the 13 Advanced 
Placement examinations. A good proportion of 
them have clearly demonstrated their ability to 
perform college-level work before entering col- 
lege. 

There is no rigid formula for Advanced Place- 
ment in the schools, nor does a school require 
permission to enter the Program. The College 
Board attempts to give some guidance in its book, 
Advanced Placement Program: Course Descrip- 
tions, and the Director of Advanced Placement is 
available to teachers and administrators for any 
advice they may feel necessary. The examinations 
are based on the courses broadly described in Ad- 
vanced Placement Program: Course Descriptions. 
These descriptions have come to be referred to as 
the syllabi, although each is really no more than 
a general definition of its particular course’s aims, 
content, and scope. The book itself may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the College Entrance 
Examination Board or to the Educational Test- 
ing Service in Princeton, New Jersey. Both the 
syllabi and examinations in each subject are writ- 
ten by a committee of school and college teachers 
in the subject, with the aid of testing specialists 
on the Educational Testing Service staff. Candi- 
dates who are successful in the examinations are 
considered for credit and advanced placement in 


approximately 400 colleges and universities. De- 
scriptions of the Program, syllabi, and other such 
information are available from the College 
Board. The purpose of this brief introduction is 
to throw some light on the aims and the nature of 
the Program in one field, that of European his- 
tory. 

The problem of diversity has been the major 
factor in determining the character of the Euro- 
pean History Advanced Placement Program. In 
most areas, as for example in the sciences, there is 
some commonly accepted core of material which 
shapes the general introductory course whose 
rough equivalent is sought at the school level. 
There is no such similarity among the introduc- 
tory college courses in European history. Some be- 
gin with the ancient non-European world and 
sweep breathtakingly to the present. Others con- 
centrate on the period since 1815. Controversy 
over “coverage” and “penetration,” over “‘under- 
standing in depth” versus the “overview” has 
raged for many years, while various emphases 
have each had their passionate adherents. 

The European history syllabus, upon which 
the examination is based, clearly represents a 
compromise. It suggests a reasonably thorough 
knowledge of Europe from 1450, but provides for 
a “prologue” of general knowledge of the Middle 
Ages. This prologue is tested only in the “objec- 
tive” section of the examination. The essay sec- 
tion of the test is restricted to Europe after 1450, 
with half the time devoted to the one period in 
which the candidate’s training and knowledge 
have been most specific and most extensive. The 
syllabus itself offers some general indication of 
topics which might be covered in each of the four 
periods—1450-1660; 1660-1789; 1789-1870; 1870- 
1939—as well as some topics in the period of the 
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prologue on the legacy of the Middle Ages. Ref- 
erence is made to four rather than the five spe- 
cial periods which appear in the test which fol- 
lows, because the European History Committee 
has agreed with teachers at various Advanced 
Placement Conferences that to lengthen the time 
span of the earlier periods would give them 
greater flexibility in presenting the material of 
their courses to their students. Thus, since the 
model used here is an actual test given previously, 
it contains five rather than four periods as in the 
last two annual tests. The type of question asked, 
it need hardly be stated, has not changed in any 
significant way, although it is felt that questions 
have improved as the years have passed. 

To illustrate the scope of one period from the 
current syllabus, the suggestions for the period 
1789-1870 are the following: (1) The French 
Revolution, Napoleon and the French imperium; 
(2) The Concert of Europe; (3) Romanticism, 
liberalism, the conservative reaction; (4) The 
revolutions of 1848, the impact on liberal na- 
tionalism; (5) Unification movements; (6) Re- 
form movements, English and continental; (7) 
Socialism, Utopian and Marxian; (8) The in- 
dustrial transformation of Europe; (g) Evolu- 
tion and mechanism in science and social science. 
These are sufficiently broad and varied, it is 
thought, to allow for the freest range in the dif- 
ferent individual courses. The hope is that this 
system enables students to use their own particu- 
lar strengths most effectively, while at the same 
time it demands a minimum common denomi- 
nator of general historical knowledge. 

Preparation for the examination involves what 
is obvious—hard work, based on mature reading 
and close consultation with the instructor. There 
seems to be reasonably general agreement that 
some kind of text is useful as a guide to the main 
currents of European developments since 1450. 
Of course, the material in any text must be used 
selectively. Some of it should be developed, am- 
plified, supplemented in discussion or in lecture, 
some of it indeed should be neglected, even at the 
not-very-terrible risk that a candidate will miss a 
few objective questions on the Advanced Place- 
ment examination. Secondly, the examination is 
drawn up in the belief that students should be ex- 
posed as early as possible (a) to some of the ma- 
jor problems posed by the study of European his- 
tory and (b) to some of the primary materials 
which give the feel of history-in-the-making. His- 
tory as narrative is as vital as the Germanic ped- 
antry which has too often superseded it in Ameri- 
can scholarship. But the “story” is hardly the 
whole of history. The material in a mature text, 


then, in the view of the European history exam- 
iners, should be enriched by selections from the 
sources and commentary on the sources, if the 
school course is to be considered the equivalent 
of a “college-level” offering in most good institu- 
tions. Actually, the European History Committee 
has been more concerned with the quality of a 
course than with its exact curricular arrange- 
ments. It has tried to devise an examination 
which should provide ample opportunity for 
every student to demonstrate his training and ca- 
pacity. Beyond that it has tried to avoid pressing 
school courses into a straitjacket of conformity. 

Looking at the Program in another way, we 
may ask the question, what qualities are sought 
in the student who does the college-level work at 
school? Certainly a sense of continuity and devel- 
opment. Does the European history examination 
encourage and test the development of that 
sense? On the whole, the answer seems to be yes. 
To ask the candidate, for example, whether he 
agrees that in the period between the Renais- 
sance and the Enlightenment there were no ma- 
jor changes in the pattern and content of Euro- 
pean thought is to ask him not merely to repeat 
rote data, but to evaluate them, to see some kind 
of flux, change, movement in the history of Euro- 
pean ideas and consequently to be enriched in 
his understanding of the European past. 

But, and this is important, it is very largely the 
essay section of the examination which appears 
clearly able to test—and which in fact does test— 
for a sense of continuity and development. In- 
deed, it is fairly apparent that whatever may be 
the results of “scientific” studies, there is very lit- 
tle of such a sense which can be adequately as- 
sessed in any objective test, no matter how care- 
fully devised. On the other hand, the objective 
section of the test makes it possible to range over 
a variety of history, over diplomatic events and 
cultural developments, economic analysis and lit- 
erary accomplishments, personalities and institu- 
tions in a relatively rapid and balanced fashion. 
While it would be appalling if the objective sec- 
tion were the entire examination, it does fulfill 
one of the aims desirable in any good course in 
European history. Both objective and essay tech- 
niques have their purpose}. 

Clearly, the mastery of specific facts is not the 
be-all and end-all of teaching European history. 
Understanding history is the ultimate aim, and 
the Program tries to foster understanding. Such a 
question as “What was revolutionary about the 
religious ideas of Luther and Calvin?” is a direct 
plea to teachers to have their students seek for 
significance and discrimination in a way which 
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“What were the religious ideas of Luther and 
Calvin?” does not. Over the years many of the es- 
say questions have been of a type to elicit the 
“why” and the “what about it,” although admit- 
tedly there is inevitably some of the purely 
“what” to be found among them. The general 
character of the exam, in other words, is designed, 
hopefully, to enable the good teacher to teach 
thoughtfully and to make the European History 
Program exciting to an inquiring mind. 

Again, on the character of the examination it 
is evident that to think clearly about European 
history a student must write clearly. Students 
must be trained to write with economy and grace 
and above all with relevance. The well-trained 
student is usually pretty easy to spot. He has been 
warned against trying to put down everything he 
knows about a period or a development or a per- 
son. When examined, he selects his materials in 
relation to the precise question asked, he organ- 
izes his answers logically and systematically, and 
he comes to some relevant and succinctly stated 
conclusion. All this is obvious, yet it is easy to 
lose sight of in the shadow of the machines and 
of the punch cards. The European history essays 
are read for use of language as well as for grasp 
of factual data or ability to interpret materials 
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incisively and to generalize about them meaning- 
fully. 

Finally, a college teacher may perhaps be per- 
mitted to comment that many—possibly most—in- 
troductory college courses in European history 
have been devoting the greater part of their time 
to work that able students should be doing at an 
earlier age. If colleges are niggardly in recogniz- 
ing mature and superior work at the school level, 
they will inevitably continue to hold their own 
standards at a discouraging level of mediocrity. 
Since most good college teachers are concerned 
with maintaining standards in the face of the 
phenomenal explosion of population and expan- 
sion of knowledge, we may in the future antici- 
pate greater rather than less understanding of ad- 
vanced work done at the secondary level. If the 
premise is accurate, then the schools have all the 
more responsibility to experiment, to test, and 
above all to goad the colleges into recognizing 
that the best possible education for our best stu- 
dents (indeed for all our students) is a common 
task, inadequately carried on when the schools 
and colleges work in isolation from one another, 
but enormously improved by such school-college 
cooperation as is exemplified in the Advanced 
Placement Program as a whole. 
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Three hours are allotted for this examination: forty-five minutes for Section I, which consists of 
multiple-choice questions; and two hours and fifteen minutes for Section II, which consists of essay 
questions. Section I is printed in this examination book, Section II in a separate book which will be 


given you later. 
SECTION I 
TIME—45 minutes 
General Instructions 





All your answers to the questions in this section must be indicated on the separate answer sheet 
enclosed in this examination book. Indicate your answers by making a heavy black mark which com- 
pletely fills the parallel lines under the letter corresponding to the correct answer for each question. 
[Because of space limitations, we have deleted the sample question and answer which appeared in the 
test itself.] 

If you wish to change an answer, erase your first line completely and mark your new choice. You 
will receive no credit for any material written in the examination book. 

Many candidates wonder whether or not to guess the answers to questions about which they are 
not certain. In this section a percentage of the wrong answers will be subtracted from the number of 
right answers as a correction for haphazard guessing. It is improbable, therefore, that mere guessing 


will improve your score significantly; it may even lower your score, and it does take time. If, how- 
ever, you are not sure of the correct answer but have some knowledge of the question and are able to 
eliminate one or more of the answer choices as wrong, your chance of getting the right answer is 
improved, and it will be to your advantage to answer such a question. 

You are advised to use your time effectively and to work as rapidly as you can without losing ac- 
curacy. Do not waste your time on questions that are too difficult for you. Go on to the other ques- 


tions and come back to the difficult ones later if you have time. 


Part A 


Directions: Each of the questions or incomplete statements in this part is followed by five suggested 


answers. Select the one which best answers the question or completes the statement and blacken the 
space beneath the corresponding letter on the answer sheet. 


1. “Both swords, the spiritual and the material, are in 2. Which of the following was indispensable to the po- 
the power of the church; the one to be wielded for the litical aspect of feudalism as it developed in western 
church, the other by the church. One sword, moreover, Europe in the Middle Ages? 
ought to be under the other, and the temporal authority (A) The three-field system 
to be subjected to the spiritual.” (B) Reciprocal personal obligations 

This statement expresses the view of the relation of (C) The concept of divine right of kings 
(D) The concept of chivalry 


church and state held by 
(E) The support of the church 


(A) Roger Bacon 


(B) Martin Luther 
(C) Pope Boniface VIII 3. Which of the following could have been made im- 


(D) the emperor Charlemagne mediately available to the reading public in large quan- 
(E). King Henry VIII tities as soon as it was written? 


*Copyright 1958 by the Educational Testing Service. Social Education is indebted to the Educational Testing Service 


of Princeton, New Jersey, for permission to reprint one of the Advanced Placement Tests recently administered by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
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(A) Martin Luther, On Christian Liberty 
(B) Marco Polo, Travels 


(C) Dante Alighieri, Divine Comedy 


(D) Geoffrey Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales 
(E) John Wycliffe, English Translation of the Bible 


1. “Your copy of Cicero has been in my possession four 
ears and more. There is good reason, though, for so long 
a delay; namely, the great scarcity of copyists who under- 
stand such work. It is a state of affairs that has resulted 
in an incredible loss to scholarship. Books that by their 
nature are a little hard to understand are no longer mul- 
tiplied, and have ceased to be generally intelligible, and so 
have sunk into utter neglect, and in the end have 
perished.” 

Which of the following most probably wrote the above? 

(A) St. Thomas Aquinas 

(B) Erasmus 

(C) Lorenzo de Medici 

(D) Petrarch 

(E) Sir Thomas More 


5. “The Calvinists were inclined also to a democratic 
outlook by the circumstance that, for the most part, they 
remained a minority and were thus not able to prescribe 
the mode of life and religion of a whole region.” 

Which of the following was probably among the regions 
which the author had in mind when he made this state- 
mentr 

(A) Scotland 

(B) France 

(C) The Dutch Netherlands 

(D) Geneva 

(E) New England 


6. Which of the following was a major weakness of the 
empire of Charles V? 

(A) Its vacillating policy toward Protestantism 

(B) Its lack of any natural unity 

(C) Charles’ own laziness and inaction 

(D) Charles’ underestimation of the Turkish menace 

E) Charles’ habit of spending all his time in Spain 


7. Which of the following actions was taken by the 
Council of Trent? 
(A) It founded the Franciscan order to campaign against 
heresy. 
(B) It succeeded in working out a svstem of doctrinal 
compromise with the Lutherans. 
(C) It subjected the Pope to conciliar contro! 
D) It declared scripture superior to tradition as an 
authority. 
(E) It declared justification to be by faith and works. 


Question 8-9 are based on the following quotation. 

The state of monarchy is the supremest thing upon 
earth, for kings are not only God's lieutenants upon earth 
and sit upon God's throne, but even by God himself they 
are called gods. I conclude then this point touching the 
power of kings with this axiom of divinity, that as to 
dispute what God may do is blasphemy, so is it sedition 
in subjects to dispute what a king may do in the height 


of his power. : 


8. Which of the following English rulers is most likely 


to have made this statement? 
(A) Elizabeth I 
(B) Henry VIII 
(C) George I 
(D) James I 
(E) Victoria 


g. The author’s conception of monarchy is 
(A) feudal 

(B) derived from Roman ideas 

(C) influenced by social contract theories 

(D) based on English common law principles 
(E) none of the above 


10. As exponents of the social contract theory Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau were all agreed in their 

(A) attitude toward property 

(B) advocacy of separation of powers 

(C) belief that the source of authority was human con- 
sent 

(D) belief that the source of authority was exclusively 
divine 

(E) support of enlightened despotism 


11. Which of the following correctly describes Maria 
Theresa? 

(A) Defender of Poland 

(B) Wife of Joseph II 

(C) Constant ally of England 

(D) Rival of Frederick the Great 

(E) Opponent of the Pragmatic Sanction 


12. Which of the following most accurately describes 
the Enlightenment? 

(A) Search for the limits of rationalism 

(B) Belief in the ultimate triumph of democracy 

(C) Awareness of the growing importance of industry 

(D) Confidence in the unlimited benefits of rationalism 

(E) Conviction that religion is the key to progress 


13. Which of the following was immediately responsible 
for precipitating the French Revolution? 

(A) The threat of national bankruptcy 

(B) An attack upon the privileges of the middle class 

(C) The desire of the nobility for a new form of govern- 

ment 
(D) The sufferings of the peasantry 
E) The king’s attempt to restore absolutism 


14. Charles Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities describes the 
French Revolution primarily from which of the following 
points of view? 

(A) Realistic and accurate 

(B) Naturalistic but inaccurate 

(C) Romantic but inaccurate 

(D) Scientific and inaccurate 

(E) Impressionistic but inaccurate 


15. Baron vom Stein is best known for his 

(A) enthusiastic support of Napoleon 

(B) work in transforming Prussia into a modern state 
C) support of the ancient régime in Europe 

(D) failure to abolish serfdom 

(E) suppression of the Prussian army 
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16. Which of the following was accomplished by the 
Peace of Tilsit? 

(A) Successful enforcement of the Continental System 

(B) The tsar’s triumph in Europe 

(C) A firm basis of cooperation between Russia and 

France 
(D) A respite for Napoleon 
(E) The defeat of England 


17. “Storm and stress” is a term commonly applied to 
(A) the French Revolution 

(B) eighteenth-century military siege technique 

(C) the German romantic movement 

(D) Anglo-American colonial friction 

(E) Napoleon’s Hundred Days 


18. Humanitarianism is most accurately described as 
(A) an interest in Greek and Roman classics 

(B) the policy of the eighteenth-century Russian rulers 
(C) advocacy of world unity 

(D) the viewpoint of the classical economists 

(E) a movement for social welfare 


19. When he said he only wanted to play “the role of 
an honest broker,” 

(A) Bismarck was referring to discussions following the 
Treaty of San Stefano 

(B) Disraeli was concerned with negotiations regard- 
ing shares in the Suez Cana} Company 

(C) Alexander II was referring to his activities in aid of 
Serbia 

(D) Theodore Roosevelt was speaking about the Treaty 
of Portsmouth 

(E) Sir Edward Grey was interested in preventing war 
between Germany and France 


20. A “compact between a lion, half-a-dozen foxes, and 
a score of mice” most nearly describes the 

(A) Holy Roman Empire 

(B) British Commonwealth of Nations 

(C) Austro-Hungarian Empire 

(D) German Empire of 1870 

(E) Entente Cordiale 


21. Which of the following resulted when the Ottoman 
Empire was dissolved? 

(A) Iraq and Palestine became British mandates and 
Syria a French mandate. 

(B) Iraq was annexed by Britain and Syria by France. 

(C) Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria became _inde- 
pendent. 

(D) Algeria was annexed by France and Palestine by 
Britain. 

(E) The countries of the Fertile Crescent were ruled by 
a League of Nations commission and most of the 
Arabian peninsula became independent. 


22. What was the NEP? 

(A) The secret police in the Soviet Union 

(B) Lenin’s strategic retreat from war communism 
(C) The Nazi Youth Movement 

(D) Mussolini’s black-shirt brigades 

(E) The Soviet Union's second five-year plan 


23. The immediate reason why the 1933 London Con- 
ference failed to achieve cooperation in combating the 
great depression was because 


(A) the sterling bloc devaluated its currency 

(B) France departed from the gold standard 

(C) the Western powers refused to accept the Anschluss 

(D) agreement was not reached on a moratorium for 
war debts 

(E) the United States refused to participate in the 
stabilization of exchange rates 


24. All of the following were characteristic of the 
Middle Ages EXCEPT 

(A) an economy which used money as a medium of ex- 
change 

(B) a concept of government in which the king was 
below the law 

(C) a social system based on birth 

(D) a system of university education based on the 
Classics 

(E) a concern for religious toleration 


25. During the Middle Ages the economy of western 
Europe was characterized by all of the following EXCEPT 
the 

(A) increasing use of capital 

(B) existence of an employer class 

(C) absence of the profit motive 

(D) manufacture of goods for sale 

(E) development of banking facilities 


26. All of the following contributed to the commercial 
revolution which took place in Europe between the four- 
teenth and the seventeenth centuries EXCEPT 

(A) a laissez faire attitude on the part of governments 

(B) a rapid rise in prices 

(C) a shift of the center of trade from the Mediter- 

ranean to the Atlantic seaboard 

(D) the expansion of productive capital 

(E) the development of the domestic system 


27. All of the following were true of the Dutch Nether- 
lands in the seventeenth century EXCEPT: 

(A) They had developed a language of their own. 

(B) They were the center of finance capitalism in 
Europe. 

(C) They had established religious toleration. 

(D) They had become a centralized and highly inte- 
grated national state. 

(E) They made great contributions in art and in 
science, 


28. All of the following were issues between king and 
parliament in England in the early seventeenth century 
EXCEPT 

(A) taxation 

(B) religion 

(C) foreign policy 

(D) royal *judicial power 

(E) colonial policy 


29. Peter the Great, in his efforts to make Russia a 
great European power, did all of the following EXCEPT 

(A) build a navy for use in the Baltic Sea 

(B) extend Russia’s frontiers to the Black Sea 

(C) organize an army on the Prussian model 

(D) require all land-owning or serf-owning members 
of the nobility to serve either in the army or the 
bureaucracy 

(E) defeat Charles XII of Sweden 
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go. In the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, Spain yielded all 
of the following EXCEPT 

(A) Gibraltar to the British 

(B) the Spanish Netherlands to Austria 

(C) the Spanish throne to a grandson of Louis XIV 

(D) a monopoly of the slave trade with Spanish America 

to the British 
(E) the western Mississippi River basin to France 


31. At the time of his death, Voltaire’s library might 
well have contained all of the following EXCEPT 

(A) Swift's Gulliver’s Travels 

(B) Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France 


(C) Newton's Principia 


(D) Montaigne’s Essays 
(E) Locke's Essay Concerning the Human Understand- 





ing 

32. All of the following were accomplished by the Eng- 

lish Reform Bill of 1832 EXCEPT the 

A) reallocation of over one hundred seats in the House 
of Commons 

(B) elimination of rotten boroughs 

(C) enfranchisement of most factory workers 

(D) participation of the bourgeoisie in the governing of 
the country 

E) addition of about half a million voters to the 
electorate 


33. All of the following are true of the Zollverein EX 
CEPT that it 

(A) did not include Austria 

(B) did not include Prussia 

(C) contributed to the spirit of German unity 

(D) lowered the customs barriers between many Ger 
man states 

(E) allocated customs revenue in proportion to the 
populations of the member states 


34. Each of the following is correctly matched with a 
region in which he was in some part responsible for his 
country’s policy EXCEPT 

(A) Otto von Bismarck ... Morocco 

(B) Nicholas I... the Holy Places 

(C) Joseph Chamberlain . . . South Africa 

(D) Napoleon III... Mexico 

(E) Jules Ferry ... Indochina 


35. All of the following contributed to the development 
of socialist ideas in the nineteenth century EXCEPT 

(A) Claude Henri de Saint-Simon 

B) Francois Fourier 

C) Karl Marx 

(D) Louis Blanc 

(E) Francois Guizot 


36. All of the following resulted from the Revolutions 
of 1848 EXCEPT the 

(A) widening of the breach between the liberals and the 
papa y 

(B) elimination of constitutionalism in the Austrian 
Empire 

C) granting of a constitution for Prussia by Frederick 
William IV 

D) end of Bourbon rule in Southern Italy 

(E) abdication of Louis Philippe of France 
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37. All of the following are true of Napoleon III 
EXCEPT: 

(A) He was president of the Second French Republic. 

(B) He put French schools under supervision of the 

Catholic clergy. 

(C) He was opposed to universal suffrage. 

(D) He was the nephew of Napoleon I. 

(E) He supported the industrial expansion of France. 


38. All of the following are true of late nineteenth- 

-ntury imperialism EXCEPT: 

(A) Germany entered the race for colonies fairly late. 

(B) The supporters of imperialism called upon Social 
Darwinism to justify their position. 

(C) The drive for markets was one of the motivating 
factors behind this movement. 

(D) Joseph Chamberlain was a leading British advocate 
of imperial development. 

(E) Numerous Europeans migrated permanently to 
colonies established by their governments in this 
period. 


39. Pessimism and protest are characteristic of the work 
of all of the following EXCEPT 

(A) Emile Zola 

(B) Anton Chekhov 

(C) James M. Barrie 

(D) Samuel Butler 

(E) Henrik Ibsen 


40. Each of the following events in the 1930's was a 
primary concern of the country with which it is paired 
EXCEPT 

(A) Munich Conference . 

(B) Invocation of economic sanctions . . 

(C) Lytton Report ,.. Japan 

(D) Stavisky Case ... Russia 

(E) Organization of the Popular Front. . 


. . Czechoslovakia 
. Italy 


. France 


41. Each of the following is correctly matched with a 
doctrine to which he contributed ideas EXCEPT 

(A) Georges Sorel . . . syndicalism 

(B) Friederich List ... liberalism 

(C) Robert Owen ... socialism 

(D) Michael Bakunin... anarchism 

(E) Guiseppe Mazzini . . . nationalism 


42. Each of the following is correctly matched with the 
period of art in which it was created EXCEPT 

(A) Santa Sophia .. . Byzantine 

(B) St. Peter’s Cathedral . . . Renaissance 

(C) St. Paul’s Cathedral . . Medieval Gothic 

(D) The Houses of Parliament . . . Nineteenth-Century 

Gothic 

(E) The Palace at Versailles . . . Baroque 

43. All of the correctly associated 
EXCEPT 

(A) Ivan Pavlov . . . conditioned reflex 

(B) Sigmund Freud . . . psychoanalysis 

(C) Albert Einstein ... relativity 

(D) Friedrich Nietzsche . . . superman 

(E) Cardinal Newman... pragmatism 


following are 


44. Beginning with the earliest, which is the correct 
chronological order of the following invasions of Europe? 
(1) Mongols 
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(2) Huns 
(3) Magyars 
(4) Ottoman Turks 
(A) 1, 2, 3, 4 
(B) 2, 3, 1, 4 
(C) 2, 4.1 
(D) 3, 4, 2, 
&) 4 &% 8, 
45. Beginning with the earliest, which is the correct 
chronological order of the following? 
(1) The Peace of Augsburg 
(2) Luther at the Diet of Worms 
(3) The Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(4) The Spanish Armada 
(5) The founding of the Jesuit order 
(A) 2, 4, 3 1,5 
(B) 2, 5, 1, 8) 4 
. ee 


45. Beginning with the earliest, which is the correct 
chronological order of the following? 
(1) The Boer War 
(2) The Franco-Prussian War 
(3) The Agadir Crisis 
(4) The Russo-Japanese War 
(5) The Austro-German Dual Alliance 
(A) 1, 2, 5» 4 3 
(B) 1, 3, 2, 5» 4 


(C) 2, 5, 4 3 1 
(D) 2, 5 1, 45 8 
(E) 3, 5+ 4, 2 3 


47. Which of the following contributed to the decline 
of Spain in the seventeenth century? 
(1) Abnormal growth of pepulation 
(2) Inflation 
(3) Military defeats 
(4) A swollen middle class 
(5) Lack of able men in the Church 
(A) 2 and g only 
(B) 3 and 4 only 
(C) 4 and 5 only 
(D) 3, 4, and 5 only 
(E) 1, 2, 3, and 4 only 


48. Which of the following took place during Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf? 
~~ (a) The Jesuit Order was banned from Germany. 
(2) Government control of education was aban- 
doned. 
(3) Many Catholic bishops were arrested. 
(4) The doctrine of papal infallibility was rejected 
by the German Reichstag. 
(5) Civil marriage was made mandatory. 
(A) 1, 3, and 5 only 
(B) 2, 3, and 4 only 
(C) 2, 4, and 5 only 
(D) 3, 4,.and 5 only 
(E) 1, 2, 3, and 5 only 


Part B 


Directions: Each question in this part is a statement about one of the suggested answers (lettered 
A-E) which precede it. Select the one to which the statement best applies and blacken the space 
beneath the corresponding letter on the answer sheet. 

Some answers may be applicable more often than others; some not at all. 


(A) Sir Francis Bacon 
(B) Galileo Galilei 
(C) René Descartes 
(D) John Kepler 

(E) Sir Isaac Newton 


49. Presented as a starting point for his thinking the 
statement: “I think, therefore I am.” 


50. Discovered the principle of inertia as a natural state 
of matter 


51. Demonstrated the elliptical movement of the planets 


52. Showed that the planets move faster in the part of 
their orbits in which they are nearest to the sun 


53- Developed calculus, a mathematical tool for exact 
study of the movements of the heavenly bodies 


54- Insisted on the use of the inductive method as 
essential to all scientific thinking 


(A) Russia under Nicholas II 

(B) England under Victoria 

(C) Germany under William II 
(D) France under Napoleon III 
(E) Austria under Francis Joseph 


55. Nationalism was a major internal disrupting force. 


56. The socialist party became the largest single party 
in the legislature. 


57. Defeats in two wars helped precipitate two revo 
lutions. 


58. The capital city was modernized under the direc- 
tion of a brilliant city planner. 


59. The country did not participate significantly in the 
imperialist penetration of Asia. 


60. Karl Marx lived and wrote his major works here. 
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Part C 


Directions: The questions in this part are based on the following map. For each of the questions 
which follow select the suggested answer you think best and blacken the space beneath the correspond- 


ing letter on the answer sheet. 


61. The solid black line on the map designates the 
(A) empire of Charlemagne 

(B) Holy Roman Empire 

C) kingdom of Prussia 

(D) German Confederation 

(E) German Empire 


62. Which of the following would have recognized this 
map as current in his or her day? 

(A) Otto I 

(B) Machiavelli 

(C) Catherine the Great 

(D) Metternich 

(E) George VI 


63. A map of Europe at the height of Napoleon’s 
career would show the boundaries of which of the follow- 
ing to be approximately the same as those shown on this 
map? 

(A) The Ottoman Empire 

(B) Poland 


(C) Russia 
(D) Prussia 
(E) Sweden 


64. Which of the following would be the first to ap- 
pear as a separate political entity on a subsequent imap 
of Europe? 

(A) Serbia 

(B) Norway 

(C) Finland 

(D) Poland 

(E) Greece 


65. Which of the following countries is shown on the 
map with boundaries which most nearly coincide with its 
present-day boundaries? 

(A) ltaly 

(B) Portugal 

(C) Austria 

(D) Russia 

(E) Sweden 
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Part D 


Directions: The passage in this part is followed by a number of questions. In answering the questions 
you are expected to use your knowledge of European history as well as the information given you. 
For each question select the suggested answer you think best and blacken the space beneath the 
corresponding letter on the answer sheet. 


I describe as Modern History that which is marked off 
by an evident and intelligible line from the time im- 
mediately preceding, and displays in its course specific 
and distinctive characteristics of its own. The modern age 
did not proceed from the medieval by normal succession, 
with outward tokens of legitimate descent. Unheralded, it 
founded a new order of things, under a law of innovation, 
sapping the ancient reign of continuity. In those days 
Columbus subverted the notions of the world, and re- 
versed the conditions of production, wealth and power; in 
those days Machiavelli released government from the re- 
straint of law; Erasmus diverted the current of ancient 
learning from profane into Christian channels; Luther 
broke the chain of authority and tradition at the strongest 
link; and Copernicus erected an invincible power that set 
forever the mark of progress upon the time that was to 
come. It was an awakening of new life; the world revolved 
in a different orbit, determined by influences unknown 
before. After many ages persuaded of the headlong de- 
cline and impending dissolution of society, and governed 
by usage and the will of masters who were in their graves, 
the men of this century went forth armed for untried ex- 
perience, and ready to watch with hopefulness a prospect 
of incalculable change. 


66. It can be inferred from the passage that the essen- 
tials of the “new order of things” which, for the author, 
characterize modern history include all of the following 
EXCEPT 

(A) a world economy 

(B) freedom of religion 

(C) democratic government 

(D) scientific thought 

(E) belief in progress 


67. The “strongest link” in the chain of authority and 
tradition which Luther broke was most probably the 
authority and tradition of 

(A) Western Clrristianity 

(B) the Roman Catholic church 

(C) the Scriptures 

(D) the Classics 

(E) the Holy Roman Empire 


68. The “invincible power that set forever the mark of 
progress upon the time that was to come” is most proba- 
bly a reference to 

(A) mathematical thinking 

(B) atomic energy 

(C) force of gravitation 

(D) the force of logic 

(E) scientific thought 


69. The author implies that in the Middle Ages men 
held which of the following views of human society? 
(1) The end was likely to come soon. 
(2) Human society was weak and incapable of 
progress. 
(3) Men were best guided by rules laid down by 
earlier generations. 


(4) Progress could be achieved only if all the world 
became Christian. 
(5) The pagan world of the ancients had achieved 
the highest level of human experience. 
(A) 4 and 5 only 
(B) 1, 2, and g only 
(C) 3, 4, and 5 only 
(D) 1, 2, 4, and 5 only 
(E) 2, 3, 4, and 5 only 


70. Which of the following interpretations of the period 
of Columbus, Copernicus, Erasmus, and Machiavelli is 
LEAST acceptable to historians today? 

(A) It did, in fact, as the author says, present a com- 

plete break with the past. 

(B) It presents merely an acceleration of tempo of 
previously existing phenomena. 

(C) From the beginning of the fifteenth century on- 
ward, the balance among the forces of society, 
state, religion, church, art, science, begins to shift 
slowly. 

(D) “European civilization” begins in the eighth century 
and has had a continuous development since 
then. 

(E) The century the author is discussing rediscovered 
important truths which the ancients had known 
but which the Middle Ages did not comprehend. 


71. The statement that “Erasmus diverted the current 
of ancient learning from profane into Christian channels,” 
could be a reference to any of the following activities on 
the part of Erasmus EXCEPT his 

(A) production of a more accurate text of the New 

Testament 

(B) ridicule of the medieval scholastics 

(C) repudiation of the writers of classical antiquity 

(D) support of Luther’s attack on indulgences 

(E) attacks on the exploitation of popular superstition 

and ignorance by the clergy 


72. In saying that “Machiavelli released government 
from the restraint of law,” the author means that Ma- 
chiavelli 

(1) expressed the view that power rather than 
justice should be the prime objective of the 
prince 

(2) thought that what worked rather than what was 
right should be the test of what was good in 
government 

(3) expressed the view that princes should not allow 
considerations of morality to interfere with 
the pursuit of power 

(4) believed that a prince should rule without mak- 
ing any laws 

(A) 1 and 2 only 

(B) 1 and g only 

(C) 2 and g only 

(D) 1, 2, and g only 

(E) 1, 2, 3, and 4 
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SECTION II 


TiIME—2 hours 15 minutes 
General Instructions 





Part A consists of five separate sets of essay questions, each set covering a particular period of his- 
tory, namely, 1450-1603, 1603-1715, 1715-1815, 1815-1870, 1870-1939; choose TWO questions from 
ONE of these sets. 

Part B consists of three essay questions which deal with one or more of these periods; choose ONE 
of these questions. 

If you follow the suggested allotment of time you will have fifteen extra minutes. Use this time 
either for planning your answers before you write or for reviewing your answers after you have writ- 
ten them. If in order to show your knowledge most effectively you wish to look at the questions in 
Part B before you make your choice in Part A, you may do so. 

In this section of the examination you are expected to show both the depth and the breadth of 
your knowledge of European history. In some cases you are encouraged to take a personal position, 
to prove, disprove, or qualify a given statement which does not necessarily pose a definitive final 
truth. You are expected to effect a reasonable combination of generalization and supporting evidence. 
Your ability to organize your material and express yourself in intelligent and effective, English will 
be taken into account. 

BE CAREFUL NOT TO EXCEED THE TIME ALLOTTED FOR EACH QUESTION; IF 
YOU DO, YOU MAY ENDANGER YOUR GRADE ON THE WHOLE EXAMINATION. 

BE SURE YOU ANSWER TWO QUESTIONS IN PART A FROM THE PERIOD OF YOUR 
CHOICE AND ONE QUESTION IN PART B. 


Part A 
(SUGGESTED TIME—r hour) 


Directions: Turn immediately to the questions which cover the period of European history in which 
you consider yourself best prepared. Answer TWO questions, both from this SAME period, devoting 
one half hour to each question. Number each answer as the question is numbered in the examination 


book. 


7. Discuss the Peace of Westphalia as an important 
turning point in European history. 

8. Discuss the main changes in European economy in 
the seventeenth century suggested to you by any THREE 
of the following words and phrases: 

The domestic system 
Bullionism 

Finance capitalism 
Joint stock company 
Robot 

Hidalgo 


Period 1450-1603 


1. Was the English reformation the most conservative 
of the various contemporary movements in Protestantism? 
2. Why was Italy the magnet for all of Europe in the 


first half of the sixteenth century? 
g. What were the effects of geographic discoveries and 
overseas expansion on the balance of power in sixteenth- 


century Europe? 
4. “The dilemma of the sixteenth-century ruler was 


that he was caught between fixed income and mounting 


expenses.” Illustrate this dilemma and the devices em- 


ployed to solve it from the activities of at least TWO Period 1715-1815 


rulers of the periou. 
9. How do you explain the fact that, although France 


Period 1603-1715 


5. Discuss the part played by THREE of the following 
in balance of power politics in the seventeenth century: 

The large number of smal] states in Europe 

The relative unimportance of ideology 

Military organization and techniques 


Mercantilist policies 
6. “The different views of Hobbes and Locke on the 


nature of man led them to very different conceptions of 
the state, of sovereignty, and of liberty.” Discuss. 


was the center of Europe from 1715 to 1815, England 
emerged triumphant by the end of the period? 

10. “The eighteenth century produced a conflict be- 
tween rationalism and romanticism.” Illustrate from the 
history of two countries. 

11. In your view, which of the following periods in 
French history was the most constructive? 

1785-1791 
1792-1795 


1799-1804 
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12. “In the eighteenth century both Russia and Prussia 
failed to assimilate western European culture.” Discuss. 


Period 1815-1870 





1g. Discuss the role of Prince Metternich in Europe 
from 1815 to 1848. To what extent did his policies 
succeed? 

14. As an architect of unification, who had the harder 
job, Cavour or Bismarck? 

15. Alexander II of Russia has sometimes been called a 
“liberal” tsar in contrast to the “reactionary” Nicholas I. 
Evaluate these labels in the light of 4 comparison of the 
regimes. ‘ 

16. What were the major tenets of European liberalism 
during the first half of the nineteenth century? Show how 
these ideas affected the history of EITHER England OR 
France in this period. 


Period 1870-1939 





17. It has been said that the flag followed trade. Dis- 





cuss this statement as applied to the activities of TWO of 
the following countries between 1870-1914: 

Great Britain 

France 

Germany 

Russia 

18. Discuss the impact of World War I and the peace 
settlements on the economic position of TWO of the 
following countries: 

Great Britain 
France 
Germany 
Italy 

1g. Describe and account for the actions of the five 
major European powers in relation to the Spanish Civil 
War of the 1930's. 

20. “Fascism and communism are different names for 
the same thing.” What might have been the reactions of 
a West European capitalist and a West European socialist 
if each had been confronted with this statement in the 
1930's? 


Part B 
(SUGGESTED TIME—1z hour) 


Directions: Choose ONE question. Number your answer as the question is numbered in the examina- 


tion book. 

21. In your judgment which is the MOST appropriate 
and which is the LEAST appropriate of the following 
characterizations? Discuss your TWO choices in detail. 

The sixteenth century as the age of discovery 

The seventeenth century as the age of genius 

The eighteenth century as the age of scepticism 

The nineteenth century as the age of invention 


The twentieth century as the age of anxiety 

22. “The industrial revolution substituted the tyranny 
of the masses for the tyranny of the classes.” Discuss. 

23. “It is impossible, by means of repression, to stifle 
discontent.” Discuss this statement with reference to the 
history of ONE European country, concentrating on those 
periods with which you are most familiar. 





THE HISTRONAUT 
(Continued from page 3312) 


are prevented by some unexpected trivial obstacle 
from the completion of a triumphal enterprise. 
His machine was sufficiently mobile to land, 
helicopter-like, in places of its own choosing; so, 
frustrated by poor visibility, he turned back in a 
slow arc towards the gleaming lights of the cen- 
tral city, which shone bleakly through the gusts 
of wet snow, to land on the White House lawn. 

The sight was puzzling at first; while he had 
only the vaguest sense of how much time had 
elapsed since his departure (it was certainly 
less than a year)—yet as he dropped his ma- 
chine carefully on the lower grounds of the 
White House lawn, he was struck by the change 
that had come over things in his absence. The 
light snow could hardly obscure the tangle of 
brown weeds and undergrowth which lay all 
about his machine: what a curious laxity of the 


gardeners, to neglect so much! The grounds were 
remarkably deteriorated. He opened the door 
of the machine, stepped lightly out among the 
brambles, and, still in his German officer’s uni- 
form, made his way quickly up the overgrown 
lawn to the White House. From out of the dark- 
ness emerged the expected sentinel to challenge 
him. “Halt! Wer da?” came the peremptory voice. 
As O’Brien approached him in surprise, the sen- 
tinel, clad in field-gray, lowered his rifle. “Zu 
Befehl, Herr Major!” he exclaimed deferentially, 
peering narrowly at O’Brien and his feigned in- 
signia of rank. “You should not be outside like 
this after dark. The Gouverneur-General, you 
know, has given strictest orders for all personnel 
to be in their quarters after curfew. What luck! 
I might have shot you by mistake for an Ameri- 
can!” 





How Eighth-Graders Interpret 
Indefinite Quantitative Concepts 


Clark C. Gill 





OME eighth-grade pupils think that: 


China has more than five billion people. (This is 


two billion more than the estimated population 


ot the world.) 
Halfway around the world is 1,000,000 miles. (This is four 


times the actual circumference.) 


Over 100 million Americans were out of work in 1931. 


(This is more than twice the number of the entire labor 


force in that year.) 


and the northeastern 


100 miles apart. (The 


northwestern coast of Africa 
coast of South America are only 


actual distance at the closest point is slightly over 1600 


Che 


miles.) 

[These extravagant estimates were revealed 
when eighth-grade students were asked to give a 
precise meaning to indefinite quantitative con- 
cepts appearing in United States history text- 
books used at that level. For purposes of this 
study, the writer selected 25 textbook statements, 
each of which contained an indefinite quantita- 
tive term such as many, few, several, a great deal, 
and millions, which students were asked to trans- 
late into a definite quantity. Since the statements 
were taken out of context, it was necessary to 
modify some of them slightly so that they could 
stand as independent statements. These state- 
ments were then combined into an instrument 
that was administered to two classes of eighth- 
grade history students near the close of the school 
year. These two classes, compromising 62 stu- 
dents, were randomly selected, and there is no 
reason to believe that they were atypical classes 
of this grade level. 

The aim of this study was not to draw elaborate 
statistical comparisons but to find out how flexi- 
bly students interpret vague textbook statements 


involving quantities. Ihe range of responses and 





“When pupils learn to derive precise meaning from 
definite and indefinite quantitative concepts in the so- 
cial studies,” the author writes, “then we will have re- 
duced substantially the excessive prevalence of verbal- 
ism in this field.” Dr. Gill is Associate Professor of 
Education at The University of Texas in Austin. 
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the median were found for each item. In some 
instances the range appears fantastically wide. 
[his may be due to the fact that some students 
who find it impossible to give a reasonable esti- 
mate cannot resist the temptation to record a 
facetious one. On all items the range of responses 
was wide, and often the median response did not 
approximate a reasonable answer. The widest 
latitude of responses seemed to prevail in esti- 
mating large sums of money, population, and 
distances. A consideration of the responses to se- 
lected items will serve to illustrate these generali- 
zations. 


ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO SELECTED ITEMS 


Item 1. “If we could look back across the years 
and see Christopher Columbus as he lived, what 
a variety of pictures would be shown!” Across 
how many years would you have to look back? 

The range of responses was from two years to 
600 years with a median of 468. One would think 
that the date 1492 would be so firmly riveted in 
the minds of pupils that few would ever miss 
a question of this type. Yet the time span of Co- 
lumbus’ life (c1446-1506) was missed by more 
than one-fourth of the pupils. Failure to achieve 
a satisfactory answer to this question may be at- 
tributable to inability to recall dates, faulty 
mathematical computation, or a _ misunder- 
standing of the question. 

Item 5. “In the early factories in the United 
States, wages were low.”” About how much was 
the hourly wage? 

In this item students were confronted with 
two vague terms: early and low. The range of re- 
sponses was from one-half cent to $1.50, with the 
median at 20 cents. Over 20 percent of the pupils 
thought the hourly wage to be five cents or less. 
More than 10 percent thought it to be one dol- 
lar or more. Possibly the lack of realism in the 
responses of many students is due to their lack 
of experiences in the workaday world. 

Since the statement implies no particular 
date and since wage standards varied widely from 
section to section and from industry to industry, 


it would be extremely difficult to derive any ac- 
e 
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curate generalization about wages. One source’ 
states that the average salaries for female factory 
workers was about one dollar per week in 1791 
and three dollars per week in 1860. Even if a 
pupil has an adequate understanding of mone- 
tary wages, this may prove rather meaningless 
unless he also understands real wages, what those 
wages can buy. 

Item ro. “The United States.established a few 
national parks in the nineteenth century.” How 
many is a few? 

The range of responses on this item was from 
two to 1,000 with a median of nine. Over 10 per- 
cent of the students thought that a few meant 
three or less while another 10 percent thought 
it meant from 100 to 1,000. The actual number 
established before 1900 was four. 

Item 12. “The first battle of the Spanish- 
American War was fought halfway around the 
world in Manila Bay.” How many miles from the 
United State is halfway around the world? 

The range of this item was 157 to 6,000,000 
miles, with a median of 7,200. Over 10 percent 
thought halfway around the world was 2,000 
miles or less. Almost 20 percent thought the dis- 
tance was larger than 25,000 miles. Apparently, 
the pupils did not recall the distance around the 
world or failed to connect that information with 
the answer to this question. Moreover, halfway 
around the world appears to be a rather loose 
and inaccurate way of expressing the distance 
from the United States to Manila Bay. The actual 
distance from San Francisco to Manila is 6,221 
miles. 

Item 15. “Many American homes were sad- 
dened as tens of thousands of young men lost 
their lives in battle in World War I.” How many 
does tens of thousands mean? 

The range was 4,000 to 1,000,000. The median 
was 32,000. Fully one-third of the pupils an- 
swered 10,000. Over 10 percent answered 
1,000,000. The actual number of battle deaths 
as given by the World Almanac was 53,402. Only 
a small percentage had a remote idea of our ac- 
tual battle losses from this statement. It is quite 
clear that the term tens of thousands is an un- 
fortunate choice in conveying any accurate or 
common meaning. 

liem 18. “Chains of stores readily grow into 
rather big business and require much capital.” 
How many dollars does much capital mean? 

The range on this item was from $100 to 
$1,000,000,000 with a median of $1,000,000. Over 


*E£. L. Bogart and D. L. Kemmerer. Economic History 
of the United States. New York: Longmans, Green and 


Company, 1947. p. 383. 


20 percent answered $1,000,000 which seems to 
be a convenient round figure to indicate a sub 
stantial sum of money. Over 10 percent said much 
capital meant $25,000 or less. Another 10 percent 
said that it meant $15,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 

Item 20. “In 1931 many Americans were de- 
manding direct federal help to care for the mil- 
lions of people who were out of work.”” Howmany 
millions were out of work? 

The range on this item was from 3,000,000 to 
110,000,000 with a median of 10,000,000. Over 
20 percent stated 50,000,000 or more. Over 25, per- 
cent answered 5,000,000 or less. Actually, slightly 
over 7,000,000 were unemployed in 1931. Teach- 
ers who have lived through the Great Depression 
have complained that it is difficult to make stu- 
dents understand the full impact of those tumul- 
tuous years. Apparently, textbook statements such 
as the one quoted add nothing specific to that un- 
derstanding for many pupils. 

Item 21. “After World War II, the United 
States also voted large sums of money to aid 
western European countries in building up their 
agricultural and industrial production.” How 
much was large sums of money? 

The range of responses was from $100,000 to 
$25,000,000,000, vith a median of $25,000,000. 
Twenty percent of the students considered large 
sums of money to be $3,000,000 or less while 
another 20 percent considered the amount to be 
$3,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000. In 1947 Con- 
gress authorized the spending of $12,000,000,000 
on Marshall Plan aid over a three-and-one-half- 
year period. When confronted with large sums 
of money, pupils seemed to lack ability to dis- 
criminate between millions and billions, and 
showed a clear tendency to underestimate the 
value of large sums of money as implied in the 
textbook statement. 

Item 22. “The Empire State Building is New 
York's tallest skyscraper.” How many feet high 
is it? 

The range on this item was from one to 
400,000 feet, with a median of 1,230. Ten percent 
of the pupils thought it was between 100 and 350 
feet high. Another 10 percent thought it was 
6,000 feet or more. The response of 400,000 feet 
by one pupil was an extreme deviation, the next 
highest choice being 14,009 feet. The actual 
height of the Empire State Building is 1,472 
feet. 

Item 23. “China is large and has many people.” 
How many? 

Population estimates of China ranged from 
36,000 to 800,000,000,000, with a median of 
100,000,000. More than 1 percent of the re- 
plies indicated that China had a population of 
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more than 5,000,000,000, or considerably more 
than the estimated population of the whole 
world. One-fourth of the pupils thought China 
had a population of no more than 20,000,000. 
Half of the pupils thought China’s population to 
be 100,000,000 or less, a figure considerably below 
the population of the United States. The United 
Nations’ estimate of China’s population in 1957 
was 640,000,000. 

Item 25. “People of the United States were 
amazed to discover from maps and globes how 
close the northwestern coast of Africa was to the 
northeastern coast of South America.” What is 
the distance in miles at the closest point? 

Answers to this question ranged from 100 miles 
to 5,000,000 miles, with a median of 1,000. One- 
fourth of the replies indicated the distance to be 
=o00 miles or less while another fourth stated the 
distance to be 6,000 miles or more. The actual 
distance between the two continents at the 
closest point is a little more than 1,600 miles. 


SUMMARY OF MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

When the textbook stated: “In the early 1800's 

mericans were moving beyond the Appalachians 
in increasing numbers,” increasing numbers 
meant to over 20 percent of the pupils less than 
2,000 and to another 10 percent from 50,000 to 
1,000,000. When the textbook stated that the de- 
pression of 1873 lasted several years, more than 
go percent of the pupils thought several to mean 
two or three years, about half the length of its ac- 
tual duration. Another 10 percent estimated 
several to mean ten years or more. When the text- 
book stated that “Theodore Roosevelt's family 
had moderate wealth,” moderate meant to 10 per- 
cent of the pupils less than $1,500 and to another 
25 percent $100,000 or more. When the textbook 
described the long journey from Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, around South “America to reach the Pa- 
cific Ocean, long meant to more than 15 percent 
of the pupils 1,000 miles or less and to another 
15 percent 15,000 to 60,000 miles. When the 
textbook stated that “great quantities of salmon 
are caught, processed and shipped from Alaska 
each year,” great quantities meant to more than 
10 percent of the pupils 3,000 pounds or less and 
to another 10 percent 5,000,000 pounds or more. 


CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


The sampling in this study was small, and the 
findings therefore cannot be generalized for 
larger groups. For the group tested, the wide 
range of responses to indefinite quantitative text- 
book statements indicates that they communi- 
cate nebulous and erroneous information to a 
large percentage of the students 
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Vagueness, according to John Dewey, is “the 
aboriginal logical sin.’ The question then is how 
to eliminate vagueness when dealing with in- 
definite quantitative concepts. One suggestion to 
textbook writers would be to replace indefinite 
quantitative terms with precise quantities. In- 
stead of saying that China has many people, give 
its estimated population. and make comparisons 
with the population of the United States and that 
of the world. Instead of stating that “tens of 
thousands of young men lost their lives in battle 
in World War I,” state the actual number lost 
and make comparisons with the numbers lost in 
other wars or in automobile accidents. Instead of 
stating that “the bulk of our population is be- 
tween fifteen and sixty-five years of age,” give 
the exact percentage as of the last census. 

Although textbook writers can tighten their 
exposition to convey more precise and accurate 
meanings, no textbook can do the job alone. 
The teacher must be alert to clothe every defi- 
nite or indefinite quantitative concept with 
meaning. We live in a world dominated by sci- 
ence and mathematics. Many facts about the so- 
cial world take on meaning only when they can 
be expressed in precise statistical terms and when 
comparisons can be made with data already 
known by the pupils. Whether we are concerned 
with the astronomical distances of space flights, 
the profits of a billion-dollar corporation, or a 
national debt approaching $300,000,000,000, 
these figures need to be brought within the 
realm of comprehension of the pupils. Pupils will 
need to become accustomed to thinking in larger 
numbers so that millions and billions do not run 
together into an undistinguishable blur in their 
mental constructs. 

All of this means that teachers will need to 
develop points of reference by which pupils in- 
terpret new data. If they know the circumference 
of the earth, then halfway around the earth has 
some meaning to them. If they know the popu- 
lation of the United States, they can use it as a 
basis of comparison when studying the popula- 
tion of other countries. If they know the size of 
our gross national income, then the size of our an- 
nual federal budget can be compared to it. If 
they know the area of the United States, then the 
area of Brazil takes on meaning by comparison. 

When pupils learn to derive precise meaning 
from definite and indefinite quantitative concepts 
in the social studies, then we will have reduced 
substantially the excessive prevalence of verbalism 
in this field. We will also be heeding somewhat 
belatedly Dewey’s cogent warning about vague- 
ness, “the source from which flow most bad intel- 
lectual consequences.” 





School Libraries and the 
Social Studies 


Alice Flickinger 








HE American Library Association has 

recently published, between blue paper 

covers, a book entitled Standards for 
School Library Programs. The precision of its 
title and the modesty of its format must not be 
allowed to limit its circulation. Of particular con- 
cern here is that it come to the attention of 
teachers of the social studies. 

This small book of 128 pages sturdily and per- 
suasively interprets the school library's place in 
the education of children and high school stu- 
dents. It describes the services which a good 
school library offers. And with clarity and in de- 
tail it outlines the materials, personnel, and or- 
ganization needed to perform these services. 

Dr. Frances Henne of Columbia University’s 
School of Library Service and Miss Ruth Ersted, 
Supervisor for School Libraries for Minnesota, 
are co-chairmen of the committee which pro- 
duced Standards for School Library Programs. 
The process by which the book was produced is 
of interest. Several years ago 20 national associa- 
tions were asked to appoint representatives to 
cooperate with librarians in the formulation of 
these standards. The National Council for the So- 
cial Studies was one of the 20, with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Department of Class- 
room Teachers (N.E.A.), General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the National School Boards 
Association. These, and fourteen other organiza- 
tions, brought to the task wide-ranging points of 
view and degrees of responsibility. Work ses- 
sions were held with library and other school 
personnel in various regions. By questionnaire, 
letter, and personal conference the committee 
guiding the project has reached innumerable 
persons. Always the inquiry was directed toward 
the following questions: 

1. Are our schools provided with school libraries? 


2. What are the best school libraries like? 
How was this excellence achieved? 








Miss Flickinger is Chairman of the Social Studies 
Department of University High School at The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 











What are the plans for future growth? 

3. What are reasonable standards for all school libraries? 
How can these be adapted to the wide variations 
between schools? 


What has come from this work is a publica- 
tion soundly based and reflecting the judgments 
of many groups close to schools. The excerpts 
presented here illustrate the combination of 
short-term goals and far-reaching plans that char- 
acterize the subject matter and give something 
of the book’s flavor. 


Page 3: Whatever form the soul-searching regarding 
the education of youth may take, sooner or later it has to 
reckon with the adequacy of the library resources in the 
schools. Any of the recommendations for the improvement 
of schools, currently receiving so much stress and atten- 
tion, can be fully achieved only when the school has the 
full complement of library resources, personnel, and serv- 
ices. This fact holds true for the multitrack curriculum, 
ability groupings in subject areas, the expanded and inten- 
sified science program, the toughening of the intellectual 
content in all courses, advanced placement and accelerated 
programs, the development of the disciplines of critical 
thinking, the teaching of reading, the provision of a 
challenging education for superior students, the meeting of 
needs of ail students no matter what their abilities may be, 
ungraded elementary school classes, and similar practices 
and proposals. 

Page 6: ... it can be stated that millions of elementary 
school children are being deprived of the full complement 
of library resources and services which they need and to 
which they are entitled; this unfortunate fact also holds 
true for thousands of young people in high schools and 
combined elementary-high schools. 

Page 13: The word library is rich in tradition, mean- 
ing, and usage, and for at least sixty years, if not longer, 
the definition of school library has reflected this heritage. 
A school library has always been, and will continue to be, 
flexible in its program of services and in the scope of the 
materials of communication contained in its collections, 
as it meets the changing needs of the school that it serves. 
A school library does not have to change its name to em- 
brace new materials and new uses of all types of materials 
any more than a schooj has to call itself by some other 
name to indicate that it is a continuously growing social 
institution, Services, not words, portray the image of the 
schoo] library. 

Page 29: .. . These educational leaders [School board 
members and school administrators] are not only primarily 
responsible but also ultimately accountable for the pres- 
ence or absence, success or failure of libraries in the 
schools; and no individuals are more influential than they 


*The American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. Price $2.50; with a Discussion Guide $3.00. 
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in determining the status and nature of school library 


programs 
Page 65: The development and growth of a dynamic 
library program is possible only when teachers and librar- 
ians work together in formulating library policies, in 
selecting library materials, in stimulating and guiding the 
reading of students, and in enriching classroom instruc- 
tion through th ffective use of library resources. Prob- 
ibly the most imbortant s le factor determining the 
ogram is the extent to 
heir students to use the library 
irces. [Italics do not appear in the original] 
Recommendations for the minimum size 
collections in libraries in very good schools 
follow: In schools having 200-999 students . . . 6,000 
10,000 books 
This range for the size of the book collection is of 
qualitative nature and is not to be interpreted as being 
proportionate in relation to size of enrollment. For ex- 
schools having 200 pupils can make effective use 


} 


1 
O00 DOOKS.) 


more students o books 


affect the size of the collections 


of films and filmstrips owned by schools, and hence quanti 


tative standards cannot be formulated that cover every 


tuation. Schools obtain audio-visual materials from 
1es and borrow 


school system centers or regional deposit 


or rent expensive materials infrequently used from other 


following general recommendations can be 


sources, The g 
made, however: A film uscd six or more times a year 
is purchased by the school. In 


charges for a film during the year equal from one-fifth to 


most instances, when rental 


one-seventh of the purchase price of the film, it becomes 
feasible to purchase 

Page 88: Unless local conditions dictate otherwise (for 
example, in schools where all students arrive and depart 
by bus immediately before and after school), the school 
library is open at least one-half hour before classes begin 


ind at least one hour after classes end. 


a publication toward excellence in 
. basic 


This is 
school library programs, providing the “ 
tools needed for the purposes of effective teach- 
unfolds 


ing and learning,” a center which 


for the many private quests of children and 
young people the mankind.” 
lo teachers of the social studies, some parts of 


the school are 


imagination of 


more important than others. I 
~ propose that the school library is most important 
of all. 


characterized by wk 


Through the years our best work has been 
le use of a variety of resources 
ind by sensitivity to a changing world. The ma- 
terials for the “complete social studies program,” 
though sometimes an illusion of publishers, be 
comes every year more illusionary. Suppose we 
could freeze or arrest the motion of the most 
promising social studies program, and with wis- 
dom and speed prepare packaged materials to 
support that program. Before the package could 
be packed the program would need change and 
would be too small. If for no 
other reason, teachers of social studies should 


the container 


read this book on library programs for the con- 
fidence with which it approaches our mutual 
problems of multiplying materials and curricu- 
lum change. 

The school library staff, as interpreted in this 
book, becomes our great resource, offering us aid 
in securing materials and organization for making 
these materials accessible. A school library, as 
described here, becomes a social studies labora- 
tory. It is our good fortune that effective users of 
good school libraries move with little difficulty 
to adult libraries. Standards for School Library 
Programs particularly emphasizes the liaison be- 
tween school and adult libraries, and the respon- 
sibility of librarians for making the transition 
easy. 

Our interest in this book is essentially general 
and founded on self-interest. Excellent programs 
in the social studies need excellent school li- 
braries. 

But in a special way Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs has a relationship to two recent 
proposals in this journal. Allan A. Siemers, in So- 
cial Education, November 1960, writes under 
the title “A National Social Studies Curriculum?” 
He says, Some conference members? held 
the belief that today’s schools must be more con- 
cerned with national problems; that some com- 
mon values and common understandings must 
be developed to bind our people together; that 
the mobility of our present population makes it 
mandatory that we move toward a more common 
degree of uniformity in the schools; that since 
we live in a highly complex society the compe- 
tencies of a voter in one state must be similar to 
those in another; and that our society as a whole 
as well as educators as a professional group must 
take leadership in outlining our national goals 
in terms of a national secondary school curricu- 
lum.” 

Appropriately, Mr. Seimers presents his article 
as a question. The interest in it suggests the pos- 
sibility of further action. If such a project ever 
be attempted, leaders in the social studies can 
learn much from the approach used in produc- 
ing these library standards. It is particularly ef- 
fective in fusing the viewpoints of many groups, 
in interpreting standards without sanctioning 
the status quo of any library, and in providing 


Concluded on page 363) 


*Conference on Policy and Strategy for Strengthening 
the Curriculum of the American Public Schools held on 
the Stanford University campus, Stanford, California, in 


January 1959 
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Recent Supreme Court Decisions: 
Freedom of Association of Teachers 


Isidore Starr 








ROM a very early date the propensity of 

Americans for “joining” has led to such a 

proliferation of associations that observers 
past and present have been impressed, if not over- 
whelmed. That perceptive commentator on 
American affairs, Alexis de Tocqueville, re- 
marked in the 1830's that we had a genius for 
this activity. 

In no country in the world has the principle of associa- 
tion been more successfully used, or more unsparingly ap- 
plied to a multitude of different objects, than in America 

- associations are established to promote public order, 
commerce, industry, morality, and religions; for there 
is no end which the human will, seconded by the collec- 
tive exertions of individuals, despairs of attaining.’ 


More recently, Bradford Smith, in an omi- 
nously entitled book,? has underscored this per- 
sistent predilection which has run the gamut 
from Abolitionist Party to the YMCA’s. Over- 
looked in this volume, to which a chapter could 
have been profitably devoted, is the multiplicity 
of professional organizations in the field of edu- 
cation. Teachers have all manner and types of 
associations, and as citizens of their community, 
many of them participate actively in a wide va- 
riety of groups—political, economic, and social. 
In recent years a number of constitutional ques- 
tions have been raised concerning the right of 
teachers to belong to organizations of their 
choosing. 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


Although freedom of association, as such, is not 
mentioned specifically in the Bill of Rights, it is 








During the past decade Dr. Starr has written for 
Social Education a number of articles summarizing 
Supreme Court Decisions. He is the author (with 
Merle Curti and Lewis Paul Todd) of a recently pub- 
lished book, Living American Documents (Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1961). Dr. Starr, now on a year’s 
leave of absence from the Social Studies Department 
of Brooklyn High School, is serving on the staff at 
Queens College in Flushing, New York. 
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subsumed under the five great freedoms of the 
First Amendment (religion, speech, press, peti- 
tion, and assembly).* Since, by judicial decision, 
the First Amendment Rights have been incorpo- 
rated into the Due Process Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, both the federal and state 
governments are required to respect freedom of 
association. This was clearly expressed in a con- 
curring opinion in Wieman et al. v. Updegraff 
et al., (1952): 

By limiting the power of the States to interfere with 
freedom of speech and freedom of inquiry and freedom of 
association, the Fourteenth Amendment protects ai! persons, 
no matter what their calling. But, in view of the nature 
of the teacher’s relation to the effective exercise of the 
rights which are safeguarded by the Bill of Rights and 
by the Fourteenth Amendment, inhibition of freedom of 
thought, and of action upon thought, in the case of teach- 
ers brings the safeguards of those amendments vividly into 
operation. Such unwarranted inhibition upon the free 
spirit of teachers ... has an unmistakable tendency to 
chill that free play of the spirit which all teachers ought 
especially to cultivate and practice; it makes for caution 
and timidity in their associations by potential teachers.‘ 


Like all constitutional rights, freedom of as- 
sociation is subject to restriction when the pub- 
lic welfare demands it. Among the many interest- 
ing cases on this general subject are two that 
are of special interest to all teachers. The first, 
growing out of the investigations into subversion, 
upheld the New York State Feinberg Law, which 
declared that membership in organizations listed 
by the Board of Regents as subversive can be 
prima facie evidence of disqualification from 
teaching. The Court noted, however, that before 
the law is applied, it must be shown that the’ 
teacher had knowledge of unlawful organiza- 


? Alexis de Tocqueville. Democracy in America. (Trans- 
lated by Henry Reeve.) London: Oxford University Press, 
1952. p. 126-127. 

? Bradford Smith. A Dangerous Freedom. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1952. 

*Leo Pfeffer. The Liberties of an American. Boston, 
Mass.: The Beacon Press, 1956. p. 110 et seq. 

*This case is discussed in Social Education 17:6; 255 
et seq. (October 1953). 
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tional purpose. Granted that a state may inquire 
into the fitness and loyalty of its public school 
teachers, the next question is: How far may the 
inquiry penetrate before it can be deemed to 
infringe on a teacher’s freedom of association? 
This brings us to the second case involving a 
type of law which appears to be the outgrowth 
of the desegregation controversy in some of the 
Southern states. In 1938 the Arkansas General 
Assembly in Extraordinary Session passed an un- 


usual act, the crucial provision of which declared: - 


No superintendent, principal, or teacher shall be em- 
ployed or elected in any elementary or secondary school by 
the district operating such school, and no instructor, pro- 
fessor, or other teacher shall be employed or elected in 
any institution of higher learning, or other educational 
institution supported wholly or in part by public funds, 
by the trustees or governing authority thereof, until, as a 
condition precedent to such employment, such superin- 
tendent, principal, teacher, instructor or professor shall 
have filed with such board of trustees or governing au- 
thority an affidavit as to the names and addresses of all 
incorporated and/or unincorporated associations and or- 
ganizations that such superintendent, principal, teacher, 
instructor or professor is or within the past five years has 
been a member of, or to which organization or association 
such superintendent, principal, teacher, instructor, pro- 
fessor, or other teacher is presently paying, or within the 
past five years has paid regular dues, or to which the same 
is making or within the past five years has made regular 
contributions. 


Why was a law of this sweeping nature passed 
in 1958? Sections 1 and 7 provide this explana- 
tion: 

It is hereby declared that the purpose of this act is to 
provide assistance in the administration and financing of 
the public schools of Arkansas, and institutions of higher 
learning supported wholly or in part by public funds, and 
it is hereby determined that it will be beneficial to the 
public schools and institutions of higher learning and the 
State of Arkansas, if certain affidavits of membership are 
required as hereinafter provided. .. . 

It is hereby determined that the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in the school segregation cases 
require solution of a great variety of local public school 
problems of considerable complexity immediately and 
which involve the health, safety and general welfare of the 
people of the State of Arkansas, and that the purpose of 
this act is to assist in the solution of these problems and to 
provide for the more efficient administration of public 
education. 


The expressions are vague but the implications 
are obvious. 

To understand the impact of this law on Ar- 
kansas teachers requires a knowledge of the 
tenure situation in the state. Bluntly stated, the 
teacher is protected neither by a civil service sys- 


* This case, Adler v. Board of Education, is discussed in 
Social Education 16:7; 309 et seq. (November 19532). 


tem nor by job security. Hiring is on a year-to- 
year basis with contracts renewed automatically, 
unless notice of non-renewal is given within ten 
days after the end of a school year. Failure to 
comply with the prescribed affidavit invalidates 
a teaching contract. 


THe NCSS RESOLUTION 


The issue raised by this type of law is whether, 
in the words of the Supreme Court, there is a 
deprivation of the teacher's right “to personal, 
associational, and academic liberty, protected by 
the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.” At least one national teachers’ organiza- 
tion answered this in the affirmative. At the 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies held at Kansas 
City in November 1959, the following resolution 
was adopted overwhelmingly by both the Dele- 
gates’ Assembly and the General Business Meet- 
ing: 

WueErEAs: several states have enacted legislation requir- 
ing, as a condition of public employment, the filing of 
an affidavit stating all organizations to which the prospec- 
tive public employee currently belongs and/or contributes 
regularly, or to which he has recently belonged and/or 
contributed; and 

Wuereas: under such legislation, public employment in- 
cludes superintendents, principals, and teachers in public 
elementary or secondary schools and instructors, professors, 
or other teachers in public institutions of higher learning; 
and 

Whereas: legislation requiring as a condition of public 
employment the listing of organizations other than those 
only which advocate the overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence, violates rights protected by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

Wuereas: Section 8 (c) of the National Education As- 
sociation Platform provides for “Recognition of the right 
of all teachers to join organizations of their choosing ex- 
cept those which advocate changing the form of the gov- 
ernment of the United States by unconstitutional means,” 

Be It THEREFORE Resotven: that this type of legislation 
is a direct violation of both academic freedom and of civil 
liberties under the Constitution of the United States and 
as such is condemned by the National Council for the 
Social Studies, and 

Be Ih Further Resovvep: that other legislation of a 
similar nature is also condemned. 


On December 12, 1960, the Supreme Court, in a 
five to four decision, sustained the general posi- 
tion taken by the NCSS. 


THE SUPREME CourT RULING 


Two cases were instituted against the Arkan- 
sas law: one in a Federal District Court, the 
other in a state court. The former involved Mr. 
Shelton, a teacher in the Little Rock Public 
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School System (and included the Arkansas 
Teachers Association), who had refused to file 
the required affidavit. At his trial he said that he 
was not a member of any subversive organization, 
but he did admit membership in the NAACP.® 
The state action involved Professor Carr of the 
University of Arkansas and Mr. Gephardt, a 
teacher at Little Rock Central High School. 
Although both had refused to comply with the 
state law, they did file separate affidavits attest- 
ing to their non-membership in subversive or- 
ganizations, and offered to answer any questions 
which university and school authorities might 
ask touching upon their qualifications as teach- 
ers. Adverse rulings in both courts were appealed 
to the Supreme Court. In the case of Shelton et 
al. v. Tucker et al., 364 U.S. 479 (1960), a sharply 
divided Court in a five-to-four decision declared 
the Arkansas law unconstitutional. Justice Stew- 
art, writing for the majority, concedes that a 
state has the power to inquire into the fitness 
and competence of its teachers. This may involve 
disclosure of some associational activities. But 
can a state ask a teacher to disclose every single 
organization to which he has belonged or contrib- 
uted during the past five years? No, answers 
Justice Stewart, for there are grave dangers to 
this technique—the use of blanket inquiries to 
achieve a legitimate interest. 

It is not disputed that to compel a teacher to disclose 
his every associational tie is to impair that teacher's right 
of free association, a right closely allied to freedom of 
speech and a right which, like free speech, lies at the 
foundation of a free society. . . . Such interference with 
personal freedom is conspicuously accented when the 
teacher serves at the absolute will of those to whom the 
disclosure must be made—those who any year can terminate 
the teacher’s employment without bringing charges, with- 
out notice, without a hearing, without affording an op- 
portunity to explain. 


The majority opinion seems puzzled by the real 
intent of the Arkansas law. What is to be gained 
by having teachers disclose “every conceivable 
kind of associational tie—social, professional, po- 
litical, avogational, or religious’? Certainly many 
of these relationships “could have no possible 
bearing upon the teachers’ occupational com- 
petence or fitness.” 

There is a terrible danger in this approach, 
concludes Justice Stewart. Teachers should be 
free to study, to evaluate, and to associate with 


* Although the Federal Court upheld the state law, it 
declared unconstitutional another act which had made it 
unlawful for any member of the NAACP to be employed 
by the state or any of its subdivisions. 


others. Only in an atmosphere of freedom can 
teachers do their best work. When teachers be- 
gin to fear that their associational ties may incur 
the enmity of a large or powerful segment of the 
community, they begin to surrender their con- 
stitutional liberty to belong to unpopular or mi- 
nority organizations. 

Since Arkansas law makes no provision for 
keeping the divulged information confidential, 
each local school board is apparently free to use 
information as it sees fit. This could lead to dis- 
astrous consequences. In support of this position 
the Court quotes the following testimony in a 
footnote: 

In the state court proceedings a witness who was a 
member of the Capital Citizens Council testified that his 
group intended to gain access to some of the Act 10 
affidavits with a view to eliminating from the school 
system persons who supported organizations unpopular 
with the group. Among such organizations he named the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the Urban League, the 
American Association of University Professors, and the 
Women’s Emergency Committee to Open Our Schools. 


The statute is condemned on the grounds of 
its “unlimited and indiscriminate sweep,” and its 
“comprehensive interference with associational 
freedom.” A state’s legitimate inquiry into the 
fitness and competency of its teachers must be 
achieved by means that are tailored narrowly for 
the objective sought, not by methods that “stifle 
fundamental personal liberties.” 


Two DIssENTING OPINIONS 


All four dissenting Justices concurred in the 
reasoning of the two separate dissenting opinions 
written by Justices Harlan and Frankfurter. Both 
dissenting opinions agree that the Arkansas legis- 
lation represents a constitutional use of state’s 
power to achieve a legitimate objective. In the 
event that in its implementation the law is 
abused, the Court stands ready to prevent any in- 
justice. Justice Frankfurter states categorically 
that “if the information gathered by the required 
affidavits is used to further a scheme of terminat- 
ing the employment of teachers solely because of 
their membership in unpopular organizations, 
that use will run afoul of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.” Justice Harlan adds that “if it turns out 
that this statute is abused, either by an unwar- 
ranted publicizing of the required associational 
disclosures or otherwise,” then the issue becomes 
considerably different from the one involving the 
constitutionality of the particular law in ques- 
tion. 

Justices Harlan and Frankfurter differentiate 
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their views as individuals from their judgments 
as judicial officials. The former recognizes that 
we are dealing with “an unusual statute that 
touches constitutional rights whose protection 
in the context of the racial situation in various 
parts of the country demands the unremitting 
vigilance of the Court.” The latter concedes that 
he “has strong views against crude intrusions by 
the state into the atmosphere of creative freedom 
in which the spirit and mind of a teacher can 
fruitfully function.” Both maintain that private 
views must not be confused with constitutional 
powers. In this case Arkansas could require 
teachers to divulge their associational freedom 
in order to determine their competence and fit- 
ness as teachers. That the state might have used 
an alternative and more moderate approach is 
irrelevant. The fact remains that its actions were 
constitutional. 

Justice Harlan then delineates the main area 
in which his opinion differs from that of the 
majority. 


. This statute is stricken down because, in the Court’s 
Majority) view, it is too broad, because it asks more than 
may be necessary to effectuate the State’s legitimate in- 
terest. Such a statute, it is said cannot justify the inhibi- 
tion on freedom of association which so blanket an inquiry 
may entail.... 

I am unable to subscribe to this view because I believe 
it impossible to determine a priori the place where the 
line should be drawn between what would be permissible 
inquiry and over-broad inquiry in a situation like this. 
Certainly the Court does not point that place out There 
can be little doubt that much of the associational infor 
mation called for by the statute will be of little or no use 
whatever to the school authorities, but I do not understand 
how those authorities can be expected to fix in advance 
the terms of their enquiry so that it will yield only rele- 


vant information. 


Justice Frankfurter goes much further in dicta 
that seems startling in its implications. 


In the present case the Court strikes down an Arkansas 
Statute requiring that teachers disclose to school officials 
all of their organizational relationships, on the ground 
that “many such relationships could have no possible 
bearing upon the teacher's occupational competence or 
fitness.” Granted that a given teacher’s membership in 
the First Street Congregation is, standing alone, of little 
relevance to what may rightly be expected of a teacher, is 
that membership equally irrelevant when it is discovered 
that the teacher is in fact a member of the First Strect 
Congregation and the Second Street Congregation and 
the Third Street Congregation and the 4-H Club and 
the 3-H Club and half a dozen other groups? Presumably, 
a teacher may have so many divers associations, so many 
divers commitments, that they consume his time and his 
professional dedication. Unlike wholly individual interests, 
organizational connections—because they involve obliga- 
tions undertaken with relation to other persons—may be- 


come inescapably demanding and distracting. Surely, a 
school board is entitled to inquire whether any of its 
teachers has placed himself, or is placing himself, in 
a condition where his work may suffer. Of course, the 
State might ask: “To how many organizations do you 
belong?” or “How much time do you expend at organi- 
zational activity?” But the answer to such questions 
could reasonably be regarded by a state legislature as 
insufficient, both because the veracity of the answer is 
more difficult to test, in cases where doubts as to veracity 
may arise, than in the case of the answers required by the 
Arkansas statute, and because an estimate of time presently 
spent in organizational activity reveals nothing as to the 
quality and nature of that activity, upon the basis of 
which, necessarily, judgment or prophesy of the extent of 
future involvement must be based. A teacher's answers 
to the questions which Arkansas asks, moreover, may serve 
the purpose of making known to school authorities persons 
who come into contact with the teacher in all of the 
phases of his activity in the community, and who can be 
questioned, if need be, concerning the teacher’s conduct 
in matters which this Court can certainly not now say 
are lacking in any pertinence to professional fitness. 


CONCLUSION 


In the law there is a doctrine known as Judicial 
Notice. According to this well-recognized princi- 
ple, judges are permitted to take notice of those 
facts and circumstances which are popularly and 
generally recognized as relevant to a case, even 
though these matters have not been brought for- 
mally before the Court. Had the Supreme 
Court taken judicial notice of the proximate re- 
lationship between the legislation in question and 
the integration issue in Arkansas, the ruling might 
have been more sweeping in its condemnation 
of laws of this nature. The majority opinion ack- 
nowledges the legislation-integration nexus only 
in a footnote. The dissenters, confessing concern 
about the potential abuses to which the required 
affidavits may be put, declare boldly that they 
stand ready to rectify any injustices which are 
subsequently brought to their attention. The 
rub here is that another Supreme Court action 
would involve a matter of money—a not incon- 
siderable sum—and a matter of time—a year or 
two. 

This decision cannot be considered a resound- 
ing victory for the teacher’s right to freedom of 
association. On the scale of judicial evaluation, it 
falls somewhere between a “bang” and a “whim- 
per,” a broadside and a pot-shot. After all, the 
majority opinion implies that a more carefully 
drafted law might have been approved. Perhaps 
this five-to-four ruling will mark the end of this 
issue. If it does not, it may be that the Supreme 
Court will be called upon to explore more thor- 
oughly the nature and scope of this aspect of 
academic liberty. 





Does Television Help Us? 


John R. Palmer 








OWERFUL and affluent forces are pro- 

moting educational television, and educa- 

tors across the country are probing into the 
wonders and mysteries of its teaching potential. 
Our concern here, however, is with the type of 
television which is already firmly established— 
public commercial television. This is no longer 
new, strange, and wonderful, for most children 
and adults have come to accept it as a part of nor- 
mal living. Commercial television has served 
and will continue to serve as an educational 
device for the majority of youngsters. It is the 
bearing on social studies teaching of this un- 
planned and largely unconscious educational 
influence that we wish to examine. The many 
research studies which deal with television as a 
significant social and cultural phenomenon pro- 
vide the stimulus for these observations.* 

The statistics related to television viewing 
have been widely reported, but they are still 
rather startling. Eighty percent of all children in 
this country are regular users of television by the 
time they reach kindergarten, and the figure goes 
to go percent during first grade. Children aver- 
age over two hours a day with their electronic 
companion. From age 11 through 13, the peak 
years, viewing averages over three hours a day. 
No other mass media commands nearly this 
much attention. It consumes one-sixth of the 
child’s waking hours, and during the first 16 
years of life the total time devoted to television 
is greater than that spent in school.? 

Obviously this is an enormous commitment of 
time to one activity for a child. The significance 
of these figures, however, is in their qualitative 
dimension. Television has to be considered along 
with the home and the school as a major influ- 
ence on the social development of the child. 
Nationally it is certainly the chief source of com- 
mon experience for children. 

The television fare available is very diverse 
with a wide variety of programs being offered 
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during the long television day and on the several 
stations operating in most densely populated 
areas. The first two weeks of April, 1961, to select 
a brief period at random, one could have seen 
shows devoted to the Eichmann case, time-lapse 
photography of animal and plant life, a Leonard 
3ernstein concert, Russian films of oceanic life, 
a dramatization of some of Lincoln’s wartime 
problems, and many regularly scheduled news 
and current affairs reports. The potential instruc- 
tional value of these television presentations is 
obvious. But there is one serious difficulty. Ac- 
cording to the studies that have been made of 
viewing habits, most children simply don’t turn 
the dial to shows of this type. Their overwhelm- 
ing favorites are children’s variety shows, adven- 
ture programs, Westerns, situation comedy, crime 
programs, and the like.* Schramm, Lyle, and 
Parker, after analyzing these shows that con- 
sistently rank high with four-fifths of our chil- 
dren, conclude that they consist chiefly of fantasy 
materials. “Reality material’—material related to 
public affairs, fine arts, and serious attempts to 
understand the world about us—is available on 
television but it is not sought out by most chil- 
dren or adults.* 

It appears that children watch television pri- 

1For those interested in exploring the research, an ex- 
cellent annotated bibliography of many important studics 
is included in Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. 
Parker, Television in the Lives of Our Children. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1961. 

?,W. J. Ciark. Of Children and Television. Ohio: Xavier 
University, 1951, passim; Schramm, op. cit., passim; Jack 
Greenstein, “Effects of Television Upon Elementary School 
Grades,” Journal of Educational Research, 48: 161-76; 
1954; Paul A. Witty, “School Children and Television. 
Summary of the Results of Ten Yearly Studies of Children’s 
Television Viewing in the Chicago Metropolitan Area.” 
Distributed by the Television Information Office, New 
York, 1960. 

* Hilde Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, and Pamela 
Vince. Television and the Child. London: Oxford, 1958. 
Chapter 9g. Published for the Nuffield Foundation; 
Schramm, op. cit., p. 37-45; Witty, op. cit. 

‘Schramm, op. cit., p. 6v-69. Similar analyses are given 
in Eleanor E. Maccoby, “Why Do Children Watch Tcele- 
vision?” Public Opinion Quarterly 18: 239-44; 1954; and 
Lottie Bailyn, ““Mass Media and Children: A Study of Ex- 
posure Habits and Cognitive Effects,” Psychological Mono- 


graphs 73: 1-48; 1959. 
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marily for “the passive pleasure of being enter- 
tained, living a fantasy, taking part vicariously 
in thrill play, identifying with exciting and at- 
tractive people, getting away from real-life prob- 
lems and escaping real-life boredom.’* Such 
activity promotes the withdrawal of the child 
from the life around him, escape from the pri- 
vate or public problems of the day, and passive 
behavior. Undoubtedly this meets certain needs 
of children or they would not spend their time 
in this manner. They crave fantasy, and they 
readily assert that they want more of the same. 
It is dificult for them to imagine television offer- 
ing them anything else. 

Children do learn from television. However, 
because of the nature of the programs they 
watch and their reasons for watching them, most 
of this is incidental learning not consciously 
sought after. The vocabulary level of the young 
child is increased considerably through televi- 
sion, although this advantage is lost after a few 
years of schooling. Grooming, styles of dress, and 
many personal mannerisms are picked up. Un- 
children from television 


doubtedly acquire 


many of their ideas and stereotypes about fron- 
tier America, criminals, law enforcement, social 
justice, sex roles both in and out of the family 


situation, the activities of the social elite, and a 
number of other things. In the great bulk of 
cases, however, this information is acquired inci- 
dentally and in a context of fantasy. 

Research indicates that relatively few children 
go to television in search of information.* They 
conclude very early that books, newspapers, and 
magazines are informative while television is en- 
tertaining. This would be merely an interesting 
item of information if it were not for the fact that 
most children devote themselves so overwhelm- 
ingly to the picture tube as compared to the 
printed page. Only about one-fifth of our chil- 
dren appear to be “reality oriented” in their 
selection of television shows. That is, this number 
tend to watch the shows that are centered in re- 
alistic materials and situations, invite cognition 
y refer the viewer to 


and activity, and continual] 
problems of the real world. However, unless an 
educational channel is available, virtually no 
shows of this type are shown during the late after- 
noon and early evening (except for brief news re- 
ports) when children are most apt to be viewing. 
This prime time for children consists of a series 
of exciting and fast moving fantasy presentations 


*Schramm, op. cit., p. 57. 
*Schramm, op. cit., p. 76 


with large doses of broad humor, romance, and 
violence. 

A primary aim of social science and history is 
to portray the world both past and present in 
all of its actuality—to present the truth of the 
matter to the extent that our inellectual skills 
and research tools permit. It would be foolhardy 
to contend that we are as yet able to present such 
a world view, but it continues to be our goal. 

In any time and place, children come to school 
equipped with a large complement of facts, con- 
cepts, and generalizations about their world to- 
gether with an accompanying value syndrome. 
They have a certain understanding of their so- 
cial environment and cultural heritage which has 
been picked up at home, on the playground, in 
church, and elsewhere. Some of this material is 
in accord with the best knowledge available; 
much of it is not. A fundamental objective of so- 
cial studies teaching is to replace the folklore 
students have acquired through informal learn- 
ing with social science knowledge in those areas 
where the two are in conflict. Even where there 
is no conflict, a careful examination of the 
grounding of a belief or attitude now taken at its 
face value often proves instructive. In a diffuse 
and frequently confused culture such as ours, 
the teacher must stand firmly on scholarship and 
research whenever possible or risk being pulled 
apart by the shifting currents of public opinion, 
the pressures of group interest, and the tribal 
myths passed on from generation to generation. 

If the research into the television viewing 
habits of children has accurately appraised the 
situation, it appears that most children now ac- 
quire heavy and repeated doses of social folklore 
via the fantasy material they seek out and con- 
sume. They do learn occasional bits of informa- 
tion about social reality, but these are usually 
highly fragmentary and difficult for the naive 
child to relate to his environment. 

Every normal child and adult craves imagina- 
tive literature, daydreaming, and other forms of 
escape from time to time. The disturbing things 
about the current situation are the degree to 
which children seem to be given over to escape 
and the influence this may have on our future as 
a society. One does not have to accept Toynbee’s 
theory of challenge and response to believe that 
societies continually face difficult problems 
which demand wise solutions if the vigor of the 
,ociety is to be maintained. Social action and so- 
cial responsibility in a democracy rest with the 
masses of the people. It is not enough for a few 
to be reality oriented. If Mannheim’s analysis of 
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the increasing difficulty of any individual being 
able to bring the total society into focus is cor- 
rect, then the task of orienting each potential 
citizen is becoming increasingly difficult. How- 
ever, democracy, at least as we have traditionally 
conceived it in this country, demands it. 

It is quite probable that children are only re- 
flecting adult attitudes and apprehensions when 
they seek escape. Television is rarely cited as the 
cause of such tendencies. It merely provides an 
inexhaustible and easily accessible source of fan- 
tasy experiences. But whatever the reasons, it is 
imperative that social studies teachers assess the 
situation carefully. Dealing with the misconcep- 
tions and lack of understanding of social reality 
that children carry about with them is largely 
the burden of the schools under present circum- 
stances. The problem is a perennial one, but 
commercial television appears to be making it 
more difficult. 

Some writers have expressed concern over the 
fact that youngsters may be forced to “look life 
in the eye” too early because of television and 
classroom discussions of such things as crime 
probes, racial violence, totalitarian oppression, 
and the threat of war and atomic annihilation.’ 
Of course, it is possible to destroy faith without 


rebuilding, to project the feeling that nothing 
can be counted on anymore. But the purpose of 
teaching and learning knowledge verified by 
scientific procedures is not to destroy myth for 
the sake of destruction but for the sake of build- 
ing. Neither a nation nor an individual can func- 
tion in a constructive manner if he is out of touch 
with reality. Try as we will, wishing will not make 
it so. 

If one really must choose between the dangers 
that may be associated with prolonged escapism 
and those associated with an early introduction 
to “real life,” the latter seems much the better 
risk. And the risk is slight indeed if the teacher 
is a mature, intelligent individual. 

It appears that the child in our culture now 
uses commercial television in such a way that it 
prolongs his infancy, encourages his withdrawal 
from current problems rather than participation 
in their solution, promotes the learning of social 
folklore, and encourages acceptance rather than 
critical thinking. All these tendencies go counter 
to the aims of social science teaching and make 
the task of the teacher increasingly difficult. 


*A recent example: Dorothy Barclay. “Children Who 
Grow Old Too Young.” The New York Times, Magazine 
Section. July 16, 1961. p. 26. 
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for flexibility within pattern. (In connection 
with this last point, there is no delusion that the 
aim is uniform libraries with interchangeable 
parts.) 

Too, excellent school libraries have a special 
significance as we think of programmed instruc- 
tion and of automatic devices for learning, o1 
machine teaching. Susanne M. Shafer, in Social 
Education for February 1961 says this: “I am 
convinced that social studies content in part 
definitely lends itself to programming. I have 
further concluded that many, many programs 
must be written, tried out on students, rewritten, 
and then widely distributed before a social studies 
teacher will have on hand at all times the right 
program for the right student. Much more ex- 
perimentation must go on to determine the 
phases of instruction best handled by the social 
studies teacher and those which a teaching ma- 
chine carries out more efficiently. If we are to be 
ready to participate in the new trends in learn- 
ing resources such as the broad use of teaching 
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machines in our schools, we must develop pro- 
grams, test them, and then come up with sound 
recommendations as to the sphere of the teacher 
and that of the teaching machine in social stud- 
ies education.” 

Whatever is revealed out of such experimen- 
tation, most of us can predict that the highest” 
learnings in the social studies cannot be so pro- 
grammed. As students come to use automatic de- 
vices for certain purposes, the need increases to 
help them to know the library as an intellectual 
home. Here they may work to understand what 
they want to understand. Here they may choose 
from all types of materials in one location. Here 
they may control time and method, and develop 
patterns of study personally congenial and effec- 
tive. 

Standards for School Library Programs is po- 
tentially a great force toward excellent school 
libraries. To read it is to realize how well it sup- 
ports our plans toward excellence in the teach- 
ing of the social studies. 
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NCSS 41st Annual Meeting 
Chicago, Illinois 

Make plans now to attend the 41st Annual 
Meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. The 
complete program, including reservation blanks, 
has been mailed to all NCSS members in good 
standing as of October 1961. 
Chairman, Samuel P. 
Stella Kern 
program 


McCutchen, 
(Vice-Presi- 


designed 


Program 
(President-Elect) 
’ 
dent) have prepared a 
meet the interests of social studies teachers at all 
have secured the services of 
akers, panelists, and 
Arrangements Com- 


and 


to 


gerade levels. They 
a distinguished group of spe 
discussion leaders. The Local 
mittee has made interesting plans for members 


attending the convention. 


PRE-CONVENTION EVENTS 


Convention-goers will have an opportunity to 
visit many schools in the Chicago area, Monday 
through Wednesday, November 20-22. Various 
types of classes and suggested visits will be found 
in the printed program, together with instructions 
for making reservations for school visits. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


House of Delegates: The NCSS House of Dele- 
gates will convene on Wednesday, November 22, 
at g:00 A.M. This is an official business meeting 
for the certified delegates from state and local 
social studies councils affiliated with the NCSS. 
Members of the NCSS, not serving as delegates, 
may visit sessions of the House of Delegates as 
observers. 

Tours: The local committee has arranged for 
tours to places of historic, cultural, and commer- 


cial interest in and around Chicage: 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


Registration and Exhibits: Registration will 
open at 10:00 A.M. in the Exhibit Area of the 


Constitution Room on the First Floor of the 
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Morrison Hotel. At the same time an extensive 
exhibit of educational materials will open with 
displays from leading producers of social studies 
teaching aids. 

Committee Meetings: From 9:30 A.M. to 12 
Noon, and from 1:30 P.M. to 4:00 P.M., there will 
be a number of scheduled meetings of NCSS 
committees. NCSS members are urged to attend 
any of these sessions designated as open meetings. 

Tours: A complete tour of Chicago has been 
scheduled for Thursday. 

Reception: The Social Studies Councils of 
Illinois will be hosts at the reception scheduled 
for 4:00 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. 

Opening General Session: The opening gen- 
eral session, scheduled to begin at 8:00 P.M., will 
be addressed by Luther H. Evans, former Li- 
brarian of Congress and former Director General 
of UNESCO, now director of the NEA Project on 
“Educational Implications of Automation.” The 
title of his address will be Automation: Implica- 
tions for Educational Change. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24 

Breakfast: The Wisconsin Council for the So- 
cial Studies will hold a breakfast meeting. Mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Council and their friends 
will be welcome. 

Special Meeting: The Illinois Council will hold 
a meeting for its members and guests. 

Assemblies: The NCSS and the American 
Council of Learned Societies are cooperating in 
a study of the social studies curriculum, and most 
of the Friday program, as well as the Saturday 
luncheon, will be devoted to the consideration of 
this cooperative study. On Friday morning, from 
g:00 to 10:00, four scholars from the ACLS 
“team” will present the following reports: 

Economics, Ben W. Lewis, Oberlin College; 
Geography, Preston E. James, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; History, Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton Uni- 
versity; and Political Science, Norton E. Long, 
Northwestern University. 

Phere will also be an assembly dealing with So- 
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cial Studies Curriculum Content and the Ele- 
mentary School Child—Some Immediate Con- 
cerns. This topic will be discussed by John Jaro- 
limek, of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Business Meeting: The Annual Business 
Meeting, including the election of officers for 
1962, will be held at 10:15 A.M. 

Luncheon: Speakers at the four luncheon 
meetings, scheduled for noon, are Douglas Oli- 
ver, Harvard University, who will discuss an- 
thropology; Gresham M. Sykes, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, sociology; Hyman Kublin, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, the Far East; and Michael B. Petrovich, 
University of Wisconsin, Russia. 

Section Meetings: Eighteen section meetings 
are scheduled for Friday afternoon and will fea- 
ture panels and discussions on a wide range of 
topics. These are: The Teaching of Economics; 
The Teaching of Geography; The Teaching of 
History; The Teaching of Political Science; The 
Teaching of Anthropology; The Teaching of 
Sociology; Teaching About the Far East; Teach- 
ing About Russia; The Elementary Curriculum— 
Primary Grades; The Elementary Curriculum— 
Intermediate Grades; The American Assembly: 
What It Is and How It Can Be Used with High 
School Students; What Tests Are Needed to 
Measure the Outcomes of Instruction Grades 1- 
12; In Certification of Social Studies Teachers, 
What Training Ought They to Have?; New 
Viewpoints in Teaching World History; Effec- 
tive Use of NCSS Publications; Academic Free- 
dom and Academic Responsibility; The Mid- 
west in International Trade; and Teaching in 
a Culturally Deprived Area. 

Banquet: The Annual Banquet will be held 
Friday evening with Jack Allen as toastmaster. 
The speaker will be Stephen K. Bailey, Dean, 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, whose topic 
will be The Role of the Social Sciences in the 
1960's. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


Section Meetings: Twelve section meetings 
will deal with the following topics: Working 
with Student Teachers; The Problem-Solving 
Approach in Teaching Economics: A Case 
Study; What Should We Teach About Commu- 
nism?; Primary Workshop or Demonstration; 
Scholarships and Fellowships; New Approaches 
to the Training of Social Studies Teachers; 
Twentieth Century Diplomacy; The Political 
Turmoil in Africa; New Directions to Quality 


Education in the Secondary Schools; Latin 
America: Our Vital Concern; Responsibility of 
Social Studies Teachers for Moral and Spiritual 
Values; Enrichment or Acceleration for the 
Gifted. 

Luncheon: At the final session, a luncheon 
meeting, scholars will report on the progress 
made to date and the plans for the future of 
the NCSS-ACLS cooperative study. 

Section Meetings: Saturday afternoon section 
meetings will give consideration to these topics: 
Airborne Television: A Presentation of the Plan 
and What Can Be Expected from It; Audio- 
Visual and Other Aids as Adjuncts to the Teach- 
ing of the Social Studies; The NEA Instructional 
Project; Reading in the Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School; NCSS Yearbook, 1962—Elemen- 
tary School; Understanding World Cultures; 
Knowledge Needed for Living in a Nuclear 
World; Uses of Maps and Globes in Junior- 
Senior High School Programs; Research in the 
Social Studies. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Hotel: Room reservations should be made di- 
rectly with the Morrison Hotel which is offering 
convention rates of $7.50 for a single room, and 
$12 for double or twin-bedded rooms, with a 
charge of $3.50 for an extra bed in the room. 

Advance Reservations: with remittance en- 
closed, should be made for all meal events. 
Prices are $6.00 for the banquet, $3.75 for lunch- 
eons, and $2.40 for breakfasts, tax and tip in- 
cluded. Reservation blanks have been mailed 
with the program to NCSS members. 

Registration: Everyone who attends the 41st 
Annual Meeting is asked to register. Advance 
payment of the registration fee may be made 
at the time reservations are sent in for meals and 
special events. Registration fee is $2 for NCSS 
members and $3 for non-members. College stu- 
dents, certified as such by their instructor, will be 
registered free of charge. 

Exhibits: Among the most highly rated fea- 
tures of the meeting are the exhibits. Practically 
all companies producing social studies classroom 
materials—textbooks, maps and globes, charts, 
audio-visual aids—will have their products on 
display. 


Social Science Fair 
In an effort to maintain balance in the curric- 
ulum and at the same time do something extra 
about emphasizing the importance of democratic 
values, the Decatur (Ill.) Public Schools spon- 
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sored a Social Studies Fair on March 20-22. The 
purposes were (1) to help students develop a 
better understanding of the free society in which 
they live; (2) to help students grasp some of the 
ideas and concepts they are asked to study; and 
(3) to provide a means of sharing ideas about 
how teachers can help students to understand 
some of the abstract ideas that mean so much to 
American life. 

The over-all theme was When Men Are Free. 
Four ideas, each drawn from the Preamble to 
the Constitution, were highlighted. When men 
are free, they (1) form a more perfect union; (2) 
establish justice; (3) promote the general wel- 
fare; and (4) secure the blessings of liberty. 

The “Midway” was set up in the school gym- 
nasium; the “Grandstand” in the auditorium. 
There were two complete performances in each 
place on each of the three nights of the “Fair.” 

Students from 32 elementary and junior high 
schools took part in the demonstrations pre- 
sented in the gymnasium. By means of a skit, a 
socio-drama, a pantomime, or some other tech- 
nique, these youngsters gave their interpretation 
of various sub-themes of the main topic—freedom, 
justice, union, welfare, etc. 

In the “Grandstand” students from various 
secondary schools took part in verse choirs, folk 
dances, and choral music. All activities were de- 
signed to help to explain and to interpret what 
life is like when men are free. 


Illinois 

[he Lincoln-Douglas Council for the Social 
Studies was host to the Illinois Council at its 
Spring meeting March 17-18 in Springfield. 

Leonard L. Semon, President of the Lincoln- 
Douglas Council, assisted by Rita Pierce and Ros- 
abel Rasmussen, planned a program around 
the themes “The Civil War Centennial” and 
“The World Is Your Campus.” The banquet 
speaker was Clyde C. Walton, Historian of the 
Illinois Historical Society, who discussed “The 
Civil War” with emphasis on the part played by 
Illinois. Quincy Doudna, President of Eastern 
Illinois University at Charleston, talked on “The 
World Is Your Campus.” The Saturday lunch- 
eon speaker was James M. Becker, Director of the 
NCA Foreign Relations Project, whose topic 
was “America’s Role in Africa.” 

Newly-elected officers included Ella C. Lep- 
pert, University of Illinois, President; Harold E. 
Limper, Belleville, Vice-President; Glynn Har- 
vey, Park Forest, Secretary; John Twombly, De 
Kalb, Treasurer; Charles R. Monroe, Chicago, 


Editor of The Councilor; and Dorrell Kilduff, 
Betwyn, Historian. A.M.E. 


Southeastern Pennsylvania 

The Spring meeting of the Southeastern Dis- 
trict Council for the Social Studies, held in Up- 
per Darby March 21, featured Gerald Brinton of 
New Cumberland in a discussion of “Now Edu- 
cational Frontiers for the 60's.” His adilress was 
based on the work which he did as a co! !aborato 
in the preparation of A Recomsn ed Cur- 
riculum in the Social Studies fer the Secondary 
Schools prepared for the Pennsylvania Council 
for the Social Studies. 

Small group meetings discussed the content of 
the curriculum at the various grade levels. The 
final dinner session included a business meeting 
and election of officers. L.W. 


Iowa 

The ggth Annual Conference of Teachers of 
History and the Social Studies was sponsored by 
the State University of Iowa and the lowa Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies on April 7. 

Sessions opened with a discussion of “The 
Theological Basis of John Dewey’s Philosophy” 
by David W. Noble of the University of Minne- 
sota. Chester G. Starr then talked on “The Re- 
discovery of Early Greek History, 1100-650 B.C.” 
The afternoon sessions included an address by 
Robert E. Brown of Michigan State University 
who considered “Changing Interpretations of 
the American Revolution and Constitution” and 
a panel discussion of “How Much and What An- 
cient History for All High School Students.” The 
panel, led by Chester G. Starr, included J. F. Gil- 
liam, State University of Iowa; Wilma Tallman, 
Highland Park High School, and Hubert H. 
Wubben, State University of Iowa High School. 

At the evening session George Mosse of the 
University of Wisconsin presented a talk about 
“Germany's Acclimatization to National Social- 
ism.” H.A.]. 

All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material 
for these columns. Send in notes on the activities 
of your school or organization and other items 
of general interest to social studies teachers. 
Mail your contributions as early as possible to 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Alice M. Eikenberry, Lynn 
Witmer, and Harry A. Jackson. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Louis M. Vanaria 











I receritly added a few words and phrases to 
my vocabulary such as biserial, delta, equating, 
reliability, standard error of measurement, and 
validity. These are from the jargon of tests and 
measurement. Anyone who thinks he knows 
“enough” about the evaluation of learning ought 
to consult the publications and program of the 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. For a start, send for the free “Publica- 
tions List” and for the following pamphlets: Se- 
lecting an Achievement Test: Principles and 
Procedures (Evaluation and Advisory Series, No. 
3, 32 p. free); Making the Classroom Test, A 
Guide for Teachers (No. 4, 27 p. free); and 
Short-cut Statistics for Teacher-made Tests (No. 
5» 43 p- free). 


How To 

Teachers and prospective teachers of the so- 
cia] studies are constantly searching for practical 
suggestions for improving classroom procedures. 
They will welcome three pamphlets that tend 
to “hit the nail on the head.” Teachers Practical 
Press, 47 Frank St., Valley Stream, L.I., New 
York makes available at $1.75 each Robert L. 
Schain, How To Teach And What To Avoid In 
The Social Studies (1961, 64 p.), Robert L. 
Shain, Discipline: How To Establish and Main- 
tain It (1961, 40 p.), and Murray Polner, En- 
riching Social Studies (1961, 60 p.). The disci- 
pline pamphlet discusses the importance of rou- 
tines, preventive discipline, and corrective disci- 
pline. The other two pamphlets include illustra- 
tive lesson plans and offer many useful tips. 


For Elementary School ‘Teachers 

Wilhelmina Hill, editor, Selected Resource 
Units, Elementary Social Studies (National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 1961, 91 p. $2.25) 
is the latest bulletin in the Curriculum Series. 

Safety Guides For You—in the Primary Grades 
(National Commission on Safety Education, 
NEA, 1201 16th, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1961, 
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100 p. $1.50) are up-to-date revisions of the pop- 
ular Units in Safety Education published in 1940. 
This publication is designed to transmit ideas 
which will facilitate a quick approach to safety 
instruction based on local needs and interests. 

Gertrude M. Lewis, Educating the More Able 
Children in Grades Four, Five, and Six (Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1961, 84 p. 35 
cents) is a report that analyzes the characteristics 
of the more able children and reports school 
programs which local educators consider to be 
good for these children. 

Pamphlet material on children in other lands 
is available from the U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, P.O. Box 1618, Church St. Station, 
New York 18, N.Y. Send for the Committee’s 
publications list. 


“The Great Americans Series’’ 

Monroe Heath, Our American Indians At 
a Glance (Pacific Coast Publishers, Menlo Park, 
Calif. 1961, 62 p. $1.50) is the ninth paper-bound 
volume in “The Great Americans Series.” Pro- 
fusely illustrated, the concise text has a reading 
level suitable for secondary schools. Teachers 
emphasizing a biographical approach may be in- 
terested in the following titles in the series: 
Statesmen, Explorers, Army & Navy Officers, 
Historians; Inventors and_ Scientists; Great 
American Authors; Great American Women; 
and Our Presidents ... Ata Glance. 


The Civil War Centennial 

Coinciding with the nationwide observance of 
the Civil War Centennial, an informative book- 
let on the epic struggle between the states, writ- 
ten by three leading historians, has been issued 
by Collier’s Encyclopedia. Our Nation’s Herit- 
age—The Struggle for Survival (Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., 640 5th Ave., New York 19, N.Y., 
1961, 32 p. 50 cents) is drawn from the latest 
edition of the encyclopedia and from facts is- 
sued by the Civil War Centennial Commission. 
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David James Harkness’ Heroines of the Blue 
and Gray is the topic of the University of Tennes- 
see’s Newsletter for August, 1960. According to 
the author, the distaff side of the South “are hero- 
ines in every sense of the word—gallant, brave, 
self-sacrificing, daring, dedicated to an ideal.” 
The women of the Union “fit Walt Whitman’s 
vision of ‘superb persons’ in America, for by their 
devotion and sacrifice and service they made a 
memorable contribution.” 

The same author has produced Heroines of 
the American Revolution for the February, 1961 
Newsletter. For further information concerning 
these and other titles, write to the University of 
Tennessee. 


Teaching and Learning 

Human Variability & Learning (NEA, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1961, 88 p. 
$1.50) is a report of the Fifth Curriculum Re- 
search Institute of the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development. Calvin W. 
Taylor has a good chapter on “Creativity and 
Learning.” 

Controversial Issues in the Classroom (NEA, 
address given above, 30 p. 50 cents) is an in- 
teresting supplement to Richard Gross’ “How 
To Do It” of the same title. Designed as a guide 
to boards of education, school administrators, 
and classroom teachers, this pamphlet reviews 
Gross’ guidelines and then devotes a major sec- 
tion to a description of current practices and pol- 
icies across the nation. 

The major finding in Quest for Quality: Some 
Models and Means (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1960, 18 p. 15 
cents) is that college students are able to learn 
with much less class time than has customarily 
been required of them. 


Asia and Africa 

Asia, Africa, Arab States—Education and Prog- 
ress (UNESCO, Public Liaison Division, United 
Nations, N.Y. 67 p. single copy free) is concerned 
with the educational future of children in these 
areas. It describes the magnitude of the tasks in- 
volved, the efforts being made, and future plans. 

Science and the Future of Dry Lands (same 
source, single copy free) is a 95-page booklet, il- 
lustrated with photographs, maps and charts, 
that stresses the fact that science knows many of 
the answers to the question of how life can pros- 
per for those people who inhabit the more than 
one-third of the earth’s land surface classified as 
arid or semi-arid. Education is badly needed to 
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make these answers available to the people most 
concerned. 

France and the Sahara (Press and Informa- 
tion Division, French Embassy, 972 5th Ave., New 
York 21, N.Y. 15 p. free) is an illustrated factual 
review of France’s involvement in this area. 

George H. T. Kimble, Tropical Africa: Prob- 
lems and Promises (FPA-World Affairs Center, 
345 E. 46 St., New York 17, N.Y. 1961, 62 p. 50 
cents) is a vivid survey of the many changes which 
are at work in tropical Africa, what these changes 
mean for its widely different people, and what 
they portend for the world. Remember also an 
earlier number in the “Headline Series,” Africa: 
World’s Last Frontier. 


Health Education 

Elementary school teachers and social studies 
teachers who assume some responsibility for 
teaching health should place their names on 
the mailing list of the Schoo] Health Bureau— 
Health and Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N.Y. Free teach- 
ing aids include Health Goals for Youth, Health 
Bulletin for Teachers, Suggested Student Ac- 
tivities and Projects, the Health Heroes Series, 
and several film strips. 





Sight and Sound 


in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Motion Pictures 
Coronet Instructional Films, Inc., 65 East South 
Water St., Chicago 1. 


Geography of South America: The Continent. 1314 
minutes; sale: black-and-white, $75; color, $137.50. Over- 
view of South America showing principal geographic 
features, and reviewing the major activities of the people. 

Improve Your Study Habits. 11 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $60; color, $110. Better ways to prepare for 
classwork, taking notes in class, using study periods, study 
in the library, organizing homework, and studying for 
tests. 

Medieval Times; Role of the Church. 1314 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $75; color, $197.50. Shows the extent to 
which the church influenced both religious and secular 
life in medieval times. Also conveys information about 
the thought and philosophy that have affected today’s 
relationship between church and state. 

Charlemagne and His Empire. 131% minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $75; color, $137.50. How Charlemagne 
kept civilization alive in the Middle Ages. 

Life in Hot Rain Forests. 13% minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $75; color, $137.50. Centers around a boy and 
his family living in the Amazon Basin. Recommended for 
intermediate grades. 

Life in Grasslands. 11 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$60; color, $110. How people raise fine cattle and sheep 
and grow abundant crops on the Argentine plains. 

Life in the High Andes. 11 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $60; color, $110. Shows how people of mountain 
regions face problems of transportation, isolation, a short 
growing season, and a lack of level farmland. 

The Meaning of Patriotism. 134 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $60; color, $110. A review of Inca life includ- 
ing architecture, roads, farming, arts and crafts, and the- 


ology. 


Internation Film Bureau, Inc., 332 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 

Children of Change. 31 minutes; sale, $150. Deals with 
the problems of children whose mothers work outside the 
home. 


McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

Black and White in South Africa. 27 minutes; sale, 
$100. Inter-racial problems as they affect the people in one 
of the British Commonwealth's largest members. 

New Tempo in Tunisia, 27 minutes; sale, $135. Focuses 
on the nomadic Bedouin of the south, the Arab farmer, 
and the city dweller. 


Sutherland Educational Films, Inc., 408 West 
34th St., New York 1. 

The Wise Use of Credit. 11 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $60; color, $120. Various forms of credit become 
meaningful to a boy and girl of junior high school age. 


Filmstrips 
Audio Visual Associates, Box 243, Bronxville, 
New York. 


The Republic of South Africa. Color; free. A review 
of South Africa’s economy, history, industry, and govern- 
ment. Write for your free copy using school stationery. 


Stanley Bowmar Company, Inc., Valhalla, New 
York. 

Rebellion in Upper Canada, Color; sale, $5. Struggle 
for self-government in Canada during the colonial era. 

Rebellion in Lower Canada. Color; sale, $5. Fighting 
in and around Montreal as British troops set out to quell 
militant rebels. 

Jean Talon. Color; sale, $5. The development of New 
France under the administration of Jean Talon who was 
sent to Canada by King Louis XIV as first Intendant of 
the French colony. 

Port City. Color; sale, $5. Describes Halifax yesterday 
and today. 

Deep-Sea Fishing. Color; sale, $5. A clear, attractively 
illustrated outline of the method of net fishing most used 
in Canada’s Atlantic fishing industry. 


Life Filmstrips, Time and Life Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20. 


Alaska—ggth State. Color; sale, $6. A re-editing of an 
earlier filmstrip on Alaska as a visitor might see it. 

Hawaii—soth State. Color; sale, $6. A social, economic, 
and geographic history of the Islands. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Department, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 


“Elementary School Economics.” Series of 4 color-film- 
strips and 2 double-face, 12-inch, 33% rpm records. The 
running time of each filmstrip is approximately 25 min- 
utes. The complete series sells for $37.50. Titles are: Men 
and Machines Work Together—Part I, Men and Machines 
Work Together, Part Il, Work Inside the Home, Work 
Outside The Home. 


Museum Extension Service, 80 West goth St., 
New York 18. 
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“America’s Progress.” Series of filmstrips in color. Price: 
$6 each; or $150 for the set. Titles are: The Age of Ex- 
ploration, The American Indian, The American Colonies, 
Salem: Hub of Colonial Commerce and Culture, The 
Years of Revolution, Under a New Government, George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon, Jefferson and Monticello, 
New York: Growth of a City, River Boats and the Build- 
ing of America, America Sails the Seas, Andrew Jackson's 
Hermitage, Travels in North America, 1833, The Buffalo 
and Westward Expansion, Trails, Roads, and Railroads, 
Golden Gate to the West, When Cotton Was King, Lincoln: 
The Illinois Years, A Country Divided and United, A 
Country Store, Currier and Ives’ America, The Last 
Frontier, Land of the Free, Industry Changes America, The 
United States in the Pacific, The Airplane Changes 
America, The Statue of Liberty, Symbols of America, 


National Schools Committee, 51 East 42nd St., 
New York 17. 

A Cup of Cocoa. Color; sale, $6.75. A discussion of the 
ingredients in a cup of cocoa, their production, transporta- 
tion, and exchange, is used to illustrate the basic processes 
of economics. With extreme simplicity, the functions of 
natural resources, human energy, and tools are considered. 


The New York Times, Office of Educational 
Affairs, Times square, New York 36. 

“Current Affairs Filmstrip.” Published monthly for 8 
months of the school year. Price for the series $15. Titles 
for the 1961-1962 school year are: 180,000,000 Americans, 
Our Southern Neighbors (Latin America), Challenges of 
Economic Growth, Southeast Asia: Cold War Prize, Ken- 
nedy Charts His Course, The Citizens’ Agencies, Cairo to 
Capetown, New Frontiers in Space. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

“Living in the Iron Curtain Countries Today.” A series 
of seven full-color filmstrips on current conditions in East 
Germany, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia. Price and further information is 
available from the producer. 


Or ALi THINGS 

Teaching maps of Alaska and Hawaii may be 
obtained free from Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 19-00 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

An excellent “Civil War Chart” is available 
from Civic Education Service, 1733 K St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. This chart describes 20 of 
the most important battles of the war, pictures 
the generals who directed them, lists the num- 
ber of men involved, tells where the battles were 
fought, and gives the outcome and significance of 
each. Printed in three colors, the charts cost 25 
cents each. 

A complete guide to television teaching is 
contained in Teach With Television (Hastings 
House, Inc., 151 East 50th St., New York 22). 
This practical manual shows how to produce 
and use televised instruction most effectively on 


all educational levels. Both closed-circuit and 
standard TV broadcasting are treated. Chapter 
7 on “Using the Lesson” is especially recom- 
mended for the classroom teacher. Copies of 
Teach With Television sell for $5.50. 

A special list of films available for sociology 
and anthropology is available from The Penn- 
sylvania State University, Audio-Visual Aids 
Library, University Park, Pennsylvania. 

The 1961 edition of the Educators Guide to 
Free Films is now available from the Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. Con- 
taining annotated, indexed listing of practically 
every free film available to schools, the catalog 
costs $9.00. 

Released in September, 1951, were four new 
“Enrichment Documentary Records.” Produced 
and distributed by Enrichment Teaching Mate- 
rials (246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1) the titles 
are: Articles of Confederatiom, Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address, Alaska: Act for Statehood, 
and Hawaii: Act for Statehood. Listeners first 
learn about the historical period out of which 
the document evolved. Pertinent opinions of na- 
tional leaders, and ordinary citizens are inter- 
posed with folk music of the day to portray the 
spirit and feeling of the times. Before salient 
points of each document are read in the official 
language of the document, they are explained in 
“easy-to-understand” language. The “wrap-up” 
at the end of each record relates the document to 
the world of today. The records are 12-inches 
each and are recorded at 3314 rpm. They list at 
$5-95 each. 

A new bibliography, Films and Filmstrips on 
Government and Politics, has been released by 
the Indiana University Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Listing over 420 motion- 
pictures and 17 filmstrips, the bibliography pro- 
vides a handy guide to those who desire to 
broaden their understanding of government 
and politics. Copies of the guide are free. 

Write to Denoyer Geppert Company (5235 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40) for a free copy of 
their latest catalog of “Maps, Globes, Atlases, 
and Models.” Of special interest is their Atlas of 
American History, edited by Edgar B. Wesley. 
This handy student atlas is designed to promote 
a better understanding of the origins, growth, 
and development of the United States. There are 
28 full-color maps in the atlas, as well as a calen- 
dar of famous events, a list of presidential elec- 
tions and administrations, and a time-line of 
American history. The price of this Atlas of 
American History is $1.35. 








Education for responsible citizenship through 


research—tThe Center has recently completed a two-year study 


of education for citizenship in American secondary schools 


field work—The Center serves as a clearinghouse for informa- 


tion about citizenship education in the nine northeastern states 


conferences—Northeast Regional Youth Citizenship Confer- 
ence—Secondary School Forensi. Workshop—Tufts Assembly 


on Massachusetts Government 


courses—lIn co-operation with the Tufts Government Depart- 


ment, two semesters in practical politics 


and 


publications 


Current Center publications include: HIGH SCHOOLS for a FREE SOCIETY; 
THE ADOLESCENT CITIZEN; CITIZENSHIP AND A FREE SOCIETY (reprints 
from the 30th YEARBOOK of the National Council for the Social Studies); 
THE STEREOTYPE; MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS; STATE GOVERNMENT 
AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY, Volumes I, Il, and Ill; THE LIVING DEMOC- 


RACY SERIES. 


For further information, write to the Center 


THE LINCOLN FILENE CENTER 
for CITIZENSHIP and PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WORD, DESCRIBES THE QUALITIES THAT HAVE MADE 

Houghton Mifflin’s history texts foremost in their fields. 

It is the balance that results when authors and editors 
combine their special talents as historians, educatars, and 
writers to produce texts that are both teachable and readable. 

It is the balance of superb historical reporting . . . com- 
plementing dates, facts, and events with sidelights and 
human interest factors to make the past come to life and 
lh recast the long-ago in terms of today’s circumstances and 
understandings. 

Further, it is the balance of textual material with maps, 
| photographs, and drawings — visual helps that crystalize 
Hi ideas and events to make them vivid and unforgettable. 
Hi And finally, it is the balance of over-all organization; of ' 
| time devices that fix sequence in the student’s mind; of 
| significant previews, perceptive check-ups, and concise sum- 
maries that focus understanding on important events. 

The result? . . . balanced development in your students 
Hy . +. an appreciation of the meaning of the past and an intel- 
ligent understanding of the present — essential preparation 
HH for tomorrow’s citizens as Americans in a rapidly con- 
| tracting world. 


THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY 


American history for Grade 7 or 8. 
Wilder — Ludlum — Brown 


THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA 


American history for the Senior High Grades. 
Canfield — Wilder 


THE HISTORY OF OUR WORLD 
World history for the High School. 
Boak — Slosson — Anderson — Bartlett 
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“What you have inherited from the past, that 
earn in order to possess. He alone deserves free- 
dom, life as well, who daily conquers them 
anew.”’—GOETHE 


“Democracy in any sphere is a serious under- 
taking. It substitutes self-restraint for external 
restraint. It is more difficult to maintain than to 
achieve. It demands continuous sacrifice by the 
individual and more exigent obedience to the 
moral law than any other form of government.” 
—Louis D. BRANDEIS 


Coercive Persuasion. By Edgar H. Schein. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1961. 
320 p. $6.75. 

This is a report of a detailed study of the 
brainwashing of American civilian prisoners by 
the Chinese Communists. Sponsored by the Cen- 
ter for International Studies at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, it is an attempt to 
analyze the program of ideological indoctrina- 
tion or “thought reform” which the Chinese 
used not only on foreign prisoners but to gain 
the unity and support of their own people. 

After three to five years of imprisonment a 
small group of Americans came out of China in- 
sisting that they had been spies for the United 
States, had been justly arrested, deserved pun- 
ishment and had been leniently treated by the 
Communists. In truth they were not spies, had 
been unjustly imprisoned and treated harshly. 
What type of coercion or force had been used to 
change these Americans? And what is “thought 
reform”? 

“Thought reform” or changing individuals 
into dedicated and compliant Communists is of 
first importance in China. According to Dr. 
Schein, Mao’s concept of the “new man” is one 
completely devoted to the welfare of others or 
“The People,” a man who believes his greatest 
good lies in the welfare of the group, a man 
interested in physical labor and the simple life, 
ready to postpone material comfort and desire 
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for the good of the cause, a man who is first, last 
and always a good party member. To agitate for 
individual rights is to put selfish interests before 
the group welfare; to question actions of the 
government or to remain silent is to court grave 
suspicion. 

There is something vital and larger than self 
in this new man which engenders fire and dedi- 
cation, Idealism and sacrifice are here, but also 
absolutism, cruelty, and authoritarian rigidity. 
These people must believe the party is right and 
must always stifle their own intellectual conclu- 
sions. Thus we have a “collectivized man,” a 
figure completely foreign to our concept of an 
individual with dignity and the freedom to think, 
to speak, and to act. 

While a nation of automatons as described 
above seems incredible to most Americans, it is 
worth remembering that during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries while we were analyz- 
ing, criticizing, and experimenting in government, 
most European countries had governments that 
demanded considerable, or even complete, acqui- 
escence. Today the Communist ideology insists 
that it exists only to bring about freedom and the 
rights of man, thus depriving the individual of 
any initiative to demand change or reform. Peo- 
ple must speak out and defend the ideology at 
every opportunity. As a result the private world 
where citizens think over, criticize, and discuss sit- 
uations with friends has gradually disappeared. 
That others may have a private world in which 
they think and disagree is either forgotten or ig- 
nored. The individual accepts guilt or praise, not 
on his own judgment or through laws, but 
through the decision of the leader. He must not 
question why he is guilty. If the party says he is, 
he must confess and change. 

Is this what happened to the Americans? 
According to Dr. Schein prisoners were separated, 
mail was withheld, only information favorable to 
communism was allowed, diets were inadequate, 
individuals suffered from lack of sleep, little exer- 
cise, perpetual questioning, physical pain from 
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standing or squatting for hours, and prevention 
of personal hygiene or any privacy. “Struggle” 
sessions or discussions with cell mates enthusi- 
astically communistic went on day and night. 
Gradually the Americans repudiated their demo- 
cratic ideals and loyalties. These were replaced 
by communistic beliefs. As they changed, their 
situation improved. They became part of the 
group, were praised, given better food and addi- 
tional privileges. Despite their former erroneous 
beliefs, the Communists now treated them 
kindly. The prisoners were grateful and their ac- 
ceptance of communism was strengthened. 

What made the Americans susceptible to such 
techniques? Some nationalities did not yield to 
the brainwashing. Dr. Schein suggests a number 
of reasons:—lack of commitment to and under- 
standing of democratic ideals, lack of understand- 
ing of the true nature of communism, response to 
the friendliness of one of the indoctrinators and 
identification with him, the youthfulness of the 
individuals who lacked maturity, political com- 
mitment, and: sophistication. 

Strangely enough many of the methods used 
by the Chinese Communists have some simi- 
larity to those used by our schools, churches 


and other institutions, but the content is different. 
Why were some of our youth indoctrinated suc- 
cessfully by the Chinese when the youth of other 
nations did not succumb? Are our youth so im- 
mature, so locking in understanding of democrat- 
ic values, so unaware of the purpose and scope of 
communism? 

Today no American minimizes the Communist 
threat to our way of life; no intelligent adult 
minimizes the insecurity of the future; no 
teacher of the social studies minimizes the need 
for understanding and interpretation of the 
meaning and methods of democracy. 

Since Sputnik, America has groped to deter- 
mine the achievements of education and to re- 
evaluate its purpose. We have looked again at 
our youth and have searched, often in vain, for the 
deep interest in political thought and action, 
the idealism that always has fired the young. In 
our confusion we have reacted in many ways, 
blasts against teachers, methods of teaching, cur- 
riculum, textbooks, poor school buildings and fa- 
cilities, low salaries, and even against children 
themselves. We have criticized their lack of re- 
sponsibility, their lack of dedication, of leader- 
ship, of understanding. Such criticism has shaken 
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us a little for the schools and parents mold the 
child (Russia has shown us that). What is wrong 
with us and our way of life, our values, that our 
children are so indifferent, uninterested, seem- 
ingly unaware of the opportunities and the pit- 
falls of our society? What exactly is the situation? 
How well have we done? What are the weak- 
nesses in our citizenship training, in our passing 
along understanding, enthusiasms and dedication 
to the American ideals and beliefs? How clearly 
have we seen the world in which youth must live, 
a world completely different from that of our 
childhood? 


v 


Values and Ideals of American Youth. Edited by 
Eli Ginzberg. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. 338 p. $6.00. 

This collection of essays pushes back the fron- 
tiers of knowledge, research, and understanding 
in many areas, for here rather than the prejudice 
and uneasy guessing that characterizes so much 
adult evaluation of youth are facts and deep 
thoughts concerning the young. It is interesting 
to note the emphasis on liberty, imagination, and 
curiosity, the fear of rigidity, of movements such 
as McCarthyism, and the plea for more stable, 


definite goals and responsibilities for our young. 
Whether written by medical doctors, educators, 
psychiatrists, social or religious leaders, the de- 
mand is that the purposes and methods of democ- 
racy must be clarified for today’s youth. Other- 
wise, as adults, we merit the apathy, confusion 
and rebellion which explodes into delinquency. 

No attempt can be made to report fully on 
all of the papers in this provocative volume. Yet 
they all have some interest and significance to so- 
cial studies teachers. 

Rene J. Dubos of the Rockefeller Foundation 
maintains that as the world and outer space open 
to our children, as they grow faster and mature 
earlier, our social mores are prolonging child- 
hood and attempting to provide “a sheltered and 
effortless life.”” He states that in one of the most 
insecure and unpredictable periods of man we 
disregard those human resources that keep man 
adaptable to changing living conditions, and em- 
phasize protectivism and escapism rather than 
adaptation, struggle, and sacrifice. 

Dr. Chies J. Janeway, M.D., of Harvard 
stresses that the dedication, hard work, individ- 
ual initvative, and courage demanded by the 
opening of our continent resulted in a sturdy, 
independent, idealistic, but practical American. 
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Today's material prosperity, as achieved in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and the United States, correlates 
with high suicide rates and “the amount of 
leisure in our society seems connected in some 
obscure way with the rising rates of mental ill- 
ness and juvenile delinquency.” Unlike the Rus- 
sians, adults as well as young people seem to lack 
a sense of purpose and satisfaction. 

It seems logical that adolescents have greater 
difficulty growing up in a democracy than under 
a dictatorship where the child has no need to es- 
tablish his identity. Yet, as Irene M. Josselyn, 
M.D., of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalyses 
and the University of Illinois College of Medicine, 
maintains, these young people who are allowed 
to think out and to a degree act out the bound- 
aries of democracy are those who later choose the 
“methods of evolution rather than those of revo- 
lution.” They become adjustable, progressive 
adults because they were allowed to think and 
make mistakes as adolescents rather than forced 
to accept and conform to a rigid pattern. (That 
American youth should accomplish this by 18 
and 19 years of age may be too much to expect. 
Democracy is certainly something that one con- 
tinues to appreciate and grow in understanding 
of throughout life.) 

Margaret Mead paints a dark picture. She 
stresses that pseudo-permissiveness which frowns 
upon any absolute parental or pedagogical con- 
trol has made American youth dependent on 
peer groups for standards and values, “unrespon- 
sive to the efforts of responsible adults,” strug- 
gling for identity through conformity in clothes, 
speech, and behavior, much as the under-privi- 
leged and semi-criminal classes did in former 
years. Educated young adults have lost their em- 
phasis on long-time goals and have substituted 
immediate ones of sex gratification through early 
marriage, early parenthood, and great empha- 
sis upon immediate possession of cars, TV's, and 
houses. Time for the young to form lasting friend- 
ships with those of their own sex, for discussion 
of faiths and ideals, for trying out talents, for po- 
litical discussion and questioning, is blotted out 
by the rush for “settled” security. 

The changing sexual mores are discussed, 
and the findings of six major studies including 
the Kinsey Report are briefed. Professor Bron- 
fenbrenner of Cornell presents an excellent 
paper on the changing role of the father in the 
family and the effect of various types and degrees 
of discipline on the developing personality of the 
child. Richard Axt of Stanford deals with the 
problems of higher education. Ear] Loomis con- 


siders the significance of religious development. 

Part Two deals with Problem Areas such as 
migrant labor and community organization. Ju- 
venile delinquency is considered the natural ex- 
pectation in our unstable and complicated so- 
ciety where adults cannot guarantee what is 
“true, desirable or moral or whether love or hate 
shall prevail.” Pornography and Youth are dis- 
cussed by Herbert Warburton, formerly General 
Counsel, U.S. Post Office Department. Youth 
and the Automobile are carefully reported by 
McFarland and Moore. Youth may drive to es- 
cape, to express hostility, aggression, or to over- 
come insecurity. A California study reports the 
drop-out rate in high schools as four times higher 
for the driving group than for the non-drivers. 
Absenteeism was twice as great, grades were one- 
half letter-point lower, and more courses were 
failed. Suggestions for corrective measures are 
given. 

In discussing intergroup relations, Hilda Taba 
gives a different emphasis as she points out that 
while ten years ago a Negro or a Mexican might 
have been the object of rejection in our schools, 
today it is the low achiever. She feels that group- 
ing has “generated a rejection of the less able and 
an intensified competition.” Education for “the 
able and willing only” seems to have replaced 
education for all American youth. Teachers re- 
sent slow learners and the effect on the climate 
of human relations and on education is bad. 
Frederick Patterson speaks on “Negro Youth on 
Democracy’s Growing Edge,”’ including educa- 
tion, use of public facilities, equipment, housing 
and citizenship. 

Part Three deals with Values in Transition. 
Liston Pope, Dean of the Yale University Di- 
vinity School, says we are “presenting a blurred 
image of our American ideals and values to 
American youth today and to the entire world as 
well.” He says that we talk of peace in a time 
filled with apprehension. We no longer believe 
in the essential goodness of man for we see him 
as a selfish creature. We preach temperance, 
frugality, and modesty, but we are the most boast- 
ful and spendthrift nation in the world. Our re- 
ligious faith is weak, our civic impulses curtailed 
by personal caution and fear. We hate to get in- 
volved in issues and evils. Our apathetic, silent, 
beat generation, he says, can be “rallied only by 
clearer ideals.” Children know the insecurity 
of our world and find it hard to grasp lasting val- 
ues to make life meaningful and to guide their 
decision making. He suggests that youth may be 
less vocal on public affairs because they are seek- 
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ing an adequate basis for their individual lives. 

Creative Discipline by Kenneth B. Clark, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the College of the City 
of New York, emphasizes the need to teach that 
there is moral orderliness in the world, a need 
for self-control and a reasonable degree of social 
conformity. The inevitability of conflict be- 
tween parent and child is stressed as is the “nec- 
essity for the parents to maintain a firm and stable 
role in order to provide the child with the sta- 
bility he apparently needs.” He says that “dis- 
cipline is the subordination of immediate impulse 
to a purpose or to moral values.” 

Henry Enoch Kagan, Rabbi and Counseling 
Psychologist, discusses how to teach values to our 
children. Feeling that a lack of confidence in 
its ideals and values is the first symptom of decay 
in a nation, Kagan points out that we must have 
greater purpose than enjoyment in today. We 
must feel that what we are doing has significance 
for tomorrow. Democracy, he says, believes man 
can reason and make choices. We must teach our 
children more than conditioned reflexes to au- 
thority. He speaks of learning values by com- 
pliance, by identification and by internalization. 
Unlike some primitive tribes which encourage 
the young to imitate adult groups and actions and 
are noted for their sound mental health, we tend 
to remove our children from the pressures, the 
responsibilities, and even the understanding of 
adult life. He states that personal success has be- 
come our goal, resulting in the decline of ideal- 
ism. On the contrary, Russia and China desire to 
enhance the total group. He concludes that we 
need self-discipline in a democracy and only when 
we have self-discipline do we obtain responsible 
citizens. 

A sociologist’s view is presented by Talcott 
Parsons, Professor at Harvard. He states that even 
with the enormous increase in education, no evi- 
dence is to be found that there has been a decline 
in the quality. He too stresses the pressures that 
youth are under to compete intellectually. He be- 
lieves that the high achievers develop leadership 
and that the other young people, because they 
must renounce the most “valued achievement 
goals,” turn to their peer groups for support and 
acceptance. 

Joseph Sittler, Professor at the University of 
Chicago Divinity School, discusses “The Interior 
Aspects of Change.” He speaks of the new vio- 
lence, the waning of national ethos, possessions 
for status, education for career lubrication, 
knowledge for power and religious faith as a 
moral gimmick or personality analgesic. 


The importance of the free man’s right to 
privacy, to dream and to withdraw from too 
much activity is defended by T. V. Smith. The 
Reverend Laurence J. McGinley believes that 
the “major problems of children and youth in 
the 1960's involve values, and these values are de- 
prived from adults.” He too stresses that al- 
though our children are better fed, healthier, 
and keener, there is more juvenile delinquency 
and more mental illness. The person is dwarfed 
by our bigness. He feels that the_basic impact of 
our economy is the feeling of uselessness of per- 
sonal reaction and responsibility. This, he states, 
must be replaced by a “fixed and comprehen- 
sive purpose to give pattern and unity to life.” 

The final paper by Abram L. Sachar, presi- 
dent of Brandeis University, is entitled ‘‘A Cli- 
mate of Commitment.” He points to the ‘‘child- 
centered” school as incapable of developing 
the ideal of service to others. Freedom, he in- 
sists, is not the negation of values but “the ability 
to choose wisely among values.” Deploring the 
unwillingness of the German professors to aban- 
don their objectivity and neutrality as Hitler 
appeared on the horizon, he condemns their lack 
of commitment. We must not succumb to com- 
promise or opportunism but must channel our 
knowledge and idealism into courage, service, 
and spoken conviction. 

This book projects us deeply into the realities 
of today. The authors are not dreamers but men 
and women versed in their fields and alert to to- 
day’s problems and their immediacy. It is seldom 
that one finds so much that is vital and stimulat- 
ing in one volume. 


v 


The Divided Union. By J. G. Randall and David 
Donald. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1961. 572 p. $6.50. 

This volume fills an enormous void in the 
literature of the Civil War: a modern, one- 
volume synthesis of the period. For almost a 
quarter of a century the late J. G. Randall's 
The Civil War and Reconstruction has been 
one of the finest histories of the period between 
1850 and 1877. Dr. Randall died in 1953, but 
Dr. Donald, one of his former students and a dis- 
tinguished historian and biographer in his own 
right, has revised the Randall volume, and has 
brought it up to date in terms of interpretation 
and data. 

In his preface Dr. Donald notes that “The 
Civil War is the turning point in American his- 
tory. The tragic years, 1861-1865, form not merely 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


the most exciting but the most important episode 
in our national story. From the Civil War ex- 
perience we trace the basic transformation of 
American life.” Noting the disproportionate at- 
tention the Civil War has always received from 
both scholarly historian and novelist, and the 
massive literature that is available, Dr. Donald 
points out that “In all this elaborate literature 
there is one major gap: a modern one-volume 
synthesis of the period, which will serve both as 
an introduction to the general reader and as a 
khand-book for the advanced student of the Civil 
War years.” 

First eliminating that portion of Dr. Randall's 
original volume that deals with the period of Re- 
construction, and then revising, adding, rewrit- 
ing in terms of the scholarship of the past two 
decades, Dr. Donald has produced a volume that 
will satisfy scholars, even the most discriminating, 
that he has realized his goal. This is in truth a 
book that will furnish an introduction to the gen- 
eral reader and yet at the same time prove satis- 
fying to the scholar who wishes a brief account 
to which he can refer. 

There is generous attention (a good third of 
the volume) to the conditions and events that 
preceded the actual outbreak of hostilities. There 
is also a recognition that the Civil War story 
cannot be told in terms of the military action 
alone. Problems of government, civilian life, 
changing conditions both within and behind the 
armies are all discussed. 

The naval war is limited to a single, brief chap- 
ter. Some will feel that this is the most serious 
defect of the book. There are numerous illustra- 
tions and the writing is excellent. High school 
students will not find the descriptions as colorful 
and exciting as, for instance, in some of Bruce 
Catton’s volumes. That is one of the prices of se- 
lection and condensation. Within the limitations 
of a single, manageable volume, this is an excel- 
lent job. 


v 


Archaeology and Society: Reconstructing the 
Prehistoric Past. By Grahame Clark. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1960. 264 p. $1.95. 
Archaeology is the systematic study of antiqui- 

ties as a means of reconstructing the past, and 

prehistory is a social study. This is Clark’s theme, 

and his area is the unwritten history of all but a 

comparatively brief span of all humanity. Time 

is a main dimension, the prehistorian dealing 
with such vast chunks of it that “it may indeed 
be doubted whether even in the later prehistoric 
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periods anything more is normally attainable or 
necessary than accuracy to within a human gen- 
eration.” Focus is on “societies, including their 
internal stratification and their local organiza- 
tion, and their relations to one another and to 
the world of nature of which in the final resort 
they form an integral part.” It is fascinating and 
relevant. Our pressing problem is the ‘achieve- 
ment of a world order that modern technology 
has made possible. Nuclear fission has made this 
imperative in order to preserve a field of en- 
deavor for both the prehistorian and he who 
deals with “individuals or with the relations of 
individuals to one another and to society in gen- 
eral.” 


Ellis A. Johnson 
v 


Greek Political Theory: Plato and His Predeces- 
sors. By Sir Ernest Barker. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1960. 457 p. $1.95. 

Sir Ernest treats the Greek theory of the State, 
pre-sophistic political thought, the Sophists them- 
selves, then Socrates and the Minor Socratics as an 
introduction to Plato. His immense scholarship 
and masterly erudition deserve studied attention 
from all concerned with Die Idee der Sozialpd- 
dagogik (the work abounds in original Greek, 
some, Latin, and a liberal sprinkling of both 
French and German, and ends with an appendix 
of Rousseau, Hebel, and Comte). 

Plato invented a new system of education as 
well as a new social order which sought “‘a society 
organized on the basis, not of differences in birth 
or in wealth, but of common social service.”’ To 
him, government was the consequence of educa- 
tion. The fullness of an education is in propor- 
tion to the fullness of experience which it em- 
braces, “and no human mind can be said to 
have developed to its highest, unless it has de- 
veloped in every way in which mind has de- 
veloped in the past.” (With Plato back there 
this becomes a considerable task!) Law is civili- 
zation, and the Plato of the Laws, if he is still a 
physician of States, has become a wise family doc- 
tor instead of the brusque consulting physician 
of the Republic. The author holds nothing in 
the Laws to be more valuable than Plato’s heed 
to the administration of education, his advocacy 
of the organized school, his belief in compulsory 
education, and his plea for the education of girls. 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Greek tradition are one 
in upholding the priority and primacy of the edu- 
cational function of the State: “Education exists 
for the sake of the initiation of the citizen into the 


spiritual life of his State; and conversely the 
government of the State exists for the sake of 


education.” 
Ellis A. Johnson 


v 
BETWEEN DOTS AND DASHES 


- — — Richard and Joan Brace’s Ordeal in Africa 
(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1960. 453 p. $6.75) is the best general ac- 
count now available of events in Algeria during 
the past seven or eight years . . . strikes a happy 
balance between the French and the Moslem 
point of view. 

- — — It is extremely difficult to write of great 
events that are also contemporary . . . Professor 
Louis L. Snyder has attempted such a task in 
The War: A Concise History, 1939-1945 (New 
York: Julian Messner, 1960. 579 p. $7.95) . - 
readable and often exciting . . . should appeal to 
high school boys . . . numerous statistical errors, 
but perhaps remarkable there are no more. 


- — — One of the most controversial diplomatic 
decisions of our time centered about the military 
alliance we made with Spain in 1953 .. . It is dis- 
cussed rather judiciously and objectively by Ar- 
thur P. Whitaker in his Spain and Defense of 
the West: Ally and Liability (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1961. 408 p. $6.00) . . . critical of 
our emphasis on strategic considerations at ex- 
pense of ideological ones . . . well written and 
definitely provocative. 


- — — This is a time of new revisions of famous 
series. Half a century ago Lord Acton’s Cam- 
bridge Modern History was famous... now the 
New Cambridge Modern History deserves a 
place in well-stocked libraries . . . volume twelve, 
The Era of Violence, 1898-1945 (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. 602 p. $7.50) 
is edited by David Thomson . . . The work of 22 
authors, this is the final narrative volume in 
the new work . . . will be followed by two refer- 
ence volumes . . . emphasis upon Europe, but 
some attention to world-wide events . . . signifi- 
cant as survey rather than for new interpreta- 
tion. 


- —-- A man of great local and of considerable 
national importance is admirably treated in 
Chancellor Robert R. Livingston of New York, 


1746-1813, (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1960. 532 p. $10.00) by George Danger- 
field . . . top-notch biography . . . based on ex- 
haustive research. 





EDITOR'S PAGE 


THE HOLY LOCH 
(Continued from page 327) 


We had a compartment—in fact, we had almost 
the entire train—entirely to ourselves, and it oc- 
curred to us that in the States this early morn- 
ing Sunday train would have long since been 
dropped from the schedule. But in Britain, where 
the railways are run by the government, public 
convenience, not balance sheets of profit and 
loss, plays a leading role in the determination of 
passenger service—a fact for which we were duly 
grateful, for we had set aside only one day for our 
visit to the loch which had become the center of 
so much discussion and controversy. 

The train and ferry share the same terminal 
at Gourock.When the train pulled in we walked 
down the covered platform, across the wet planks 
of the wharf, and, once on the boat, climbed a 
steep flight of stairs to the rain-swept upper deck. 
Below us, in a great semi-circle, a flock of fifty or 
more gulls floated on the water. Now and then 
for no apparent reason they rose in flight, only 
to circle once or twice and light once again near 
the boat. One of the gulls attracted our attention. 
An ill tempered bird, he wanted no part of the 
company of his fellows. He flew alone and floated 
alone, diving with hissing beak om any bird that 
dared to come too close and claiming for himself 
the air and water around him. We watched, half 
hoping the rest of the flock would join forces and 
put a stop to this insolence, but nothing of the sort 
happened, and when the ferry pulled out of the 
slip the feathered dictator still rode the waves 
and air currents in sullen command of all he sur- 
veyed. 

Through the rain and mist we could now see 
the mouth of the Holy Loch. A fellow passenger, 
his coat collar pulled up against the raw wind, 
pointed it out to us. He was, we learned, a year- 
round resident of Dunoon. When we asked him 
why the loch was called holy, he said that no one 
really knew, for the name had been given a long, 
long time ago, even as time is measured in Scot- 
land, and the legends vary. The one he favored 
has it that a vessel bound from the Holy Land 
with sand for the foundation of a cathedral in 
Glasgow was overtaken by a violent storm and 
barely managed to reach the loch before it sank. 
Most of the sand still remains at the bottom of the 
loch, but a little was recovered and taken to Glas- 
gow, where it is now embedded in the founda- 
tions of the cathedral. 

Dunoon is a small resort community. Modest 
hotels and comfortable but unpretentious board- 


ing houses and homes face a main street, or road, 
that runs parallel to the shore. During the sum- 
mer the firth is alive with pleasure craft, and 
crowds of vacationers rock on the verandahs or 
stroll along the waterfront. On this Sunday morn- 
ing in early spring, however, the town seemed de- 
serted, and it was with considerable relief that 
we located a kiosk and a sign that indicated a 
bus would leave for the Holy Loch in a few min- 
utes. 

The bus arrived exactly on schedule. We were 
the only passengers to climb aboard. It lurched 
through Dunoon, past the little village of Kirn, 
and at Hunter’s Quay made a sharp left turn 
and followed the west shore of the Holy Loch 
past Ardnadam to the head of the loch at Sand- 
bank. There we left the bus and watched it turn 
around and lumber off on its return trip. When 
it was out of sight we started our four-mile walk 
back to town. 

The road led us through a quiet and peaceful 
countryside. Except for our footsteps, the only 
sound we could hear was the water dripping 
from the trees. We passed houses scattered along 
the road and green pastures that sloped gently up- 
ward to forested land in the background. The 
farther shore of the loch, perhaps a mile or so 
away, looked like a scene from a model village. 
Little cottages nestled among the trees and 
patches of field, and the slender ribbon of a road 
wound past a miniature castle to a tiny church 
on the hillside. To our right, just across the moss- 
covered stone wall that bordered the road, sheep 
grazed on the rich, moist grass, and birds plucked 
bits of wool from the bushes and flew off to 
build their nests. It was lambing time, and the 
baby lambs, still unsteady on their feet, nuzzled 
the ewes and huddled against them in search of 
warmth and security. 

In the center of the loch, strangely out of place 
in this setting that belonged to another world 
and happier times, lay the gray bulk of the Pro- 
teus. The rain had stopped, but occasional 
clouds of mist drifted in from the firth, and there 
were times when the ship was only a ghostly 
shape, and there were moments when the mist 
hid it altogether. It was as though nature, ap- 
palled by the course the world had taken, was try- 
ing to blot out this terrible reminder of man’s 
power to destroy not only himself but even the 
earth from which he sprang and from which he 
drew his sustenance. 
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But the Proteus is all too real, and the sub- 
marines that slip in and out of the loch and move 
on their deadly patrols through the depths of the 
sea are all too real. Each of the sixteen missiles 
carried by each of the nuclear submarines is 
armed with a warhead twenty-five times more 
powerful than the bomb that destroyed Hiro- 
shima, and each missile on each submarine is 
ready at any instant to surge upward out of the 
murky deep and wing through the heavens on an 
unerring track to a predetermined target. One 
missile per city is all that is required to wipe that 
city from the face of the earth. By 1965, when the 
present Polaris program is completed—or unless 
by some miracle of man’s own making the arma- 
ments race is ended—the United States will have 
29 nuclear submarines and 464 missiles ready for 


action. 


At Hunter’s Quay, where the Holy Loch joins 
the Firth of Clyde, we stopped to rest for a mo- 
ment at a small store, a postage-stamp size place 
where one could buy tobacco, newspapers, candy, 
and soft drinks. We talked for a few minutes 
with the shopkeeper, standing with him in the 
doorway and looking back for our last glimpse 
of the Proteus. “Where will it all end?” he asked. 

Later, in the dining room of the Argyll Hotel, 
in one of the pubs, and on the streets of Dunoon 
we managed to talk to a number of men and 
women, for the Scots are a friendly people, easy 
to meet and easy to engage in conversation, 
provided one doesn’t try to pry into matters 
which aren't his business, at which point jaws 
clamp shut and the conversation ends with dis- 
concerting abruptness. The people with whom 
we talked were quick to disassociate themselves 
from the demonstrations, several of which had 
already taken place, and one of which was sched- 
uled for the following week. “It’s the people 
from London,” they said. We heard this exact 
expression over and over again. There was none 
of the resentment against the servicemen we had 
expected to find. “They are nice boys,” the woman 
conductor of the bus that ran to the Holy Loch 
told us. “They're good lads,”” a man said. “The 
boys who were here during the war didna’ care 
about anything. These chaps are serious.”’ 

No one likes the situation. Without exception, 
the people with whom we talked wished the Ad- 
miralty had picked some place other than the 
Holy Loch for a Polaris base, the farther away 
from Dunoon, or Scotland, the better. But they 
understood—as we all do—that if nuclear war ever 
breaks out it isn’t going to make any difference 


whether one lives in Dunoon or Denver, Berlin 
or Boston, Moscow or Manchester. On the day of 
Armageddon, man will war against himself. 

There is no longer any place to hide. Man—not 
Scot or Russian or French or American, but 
Man—must soon set forth on the road from 
which there can be no turning. One fork of the 
road leads to a seared and lifeless planet. The 
other fork leads to a world of green pastures and 
still waters, of mist on the highlands and cottages 
nestled in the fold of the hills, of busy cities and 
productive farmlands where men live out their 
lives in freedom and dignity and in peace and 
friendship one with another. 


“Where will it all end?” the shopkeeper at 
Hunter's Quay asked. The question has become a 
prayer rising from the minds and hearts of men 
and women in every land. 

President Kennedy gave the only possible an- 
swer in his inaugural address. ‘““To those nations 
who would make themselves our adversary,” he 
said, “we offer not a pledge but a request: that 
both sides begin anew the quest for peace, before 
the dark powers of destruction unleashed by sci- 
ence engulf all humanity in planned or accidental 
self-destruction. 

“We dare not tempt them with weakness. For 
only when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt 
can we be certain beyond doubt that they will 
never be employed. 

“But neither can two great and powerful groups 
of nations take comfort from our present course— 
both sides overburdened by the cost of modern 
weapons, both rightly alarmed by the steady 
spread of the deadly atom, yet both racing to al- 
ter that uncertain balance of terror that stays the 
hand of mankind’s final war. 

“So let us begin anew—remembering on both 
sides that civility is not a sign of weakness, and 
sincerity is always subject to proof. Let us never 
negotiate out of fear. But let us never fear to ne- 
gotiate.... 

“Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders of 
science instead of its terrors. Together let us ex- 
plore the stars, conquer the deserts, eradicate dis- 
ease, tap the ocean depths and encourage the arts 
and commerce. ... 

“And if a beachhead of co-operation may push 
back the jungles of suspicion, let both sides join 
in creating a new endeavor—not a new balance 
of power, but a new world of law, where the 
strong are just and the weak secure and the peace 


preserved.” 
—LeEwis PAUL Topp 
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